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U  Art.* I.  Antlent  Mefaphyjtcs.  Vol.  III.  Containing  the  Hlftoiy 
and  Philofphy  of  Men.  '  With  a  Preface,  containing  the  Hiftoiy 
of  antient  Philofophy,  both -in  antient  and  later  Times.  Alfo, 
with  three*  DHTeitatlons  annexed^  upon 'the:  following  Subjects: 
1.  Conhiniations  and  llludrations  of  what,  has  been  fald  m  the 
'  preceding' Volumes  upon  the  Subject  of  the  Principles  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton’s  Aftronomy.  II.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Principle 
.  of  ;the  Motion  of  Bodies  unorganized..  III.  The  difference ,  be¬ 
tween  Man  and  Brute  farther  illuftrated  and  explained/.with  ad¬ 
ditional' Fa6t^  and  Obfervationr  concerning  the  Oran  Ou tang, 
and'Peter.the  wild  Boy. '  4to. i8s.  boards.-  Cadell,  London* 
Balfour  and  Co.  Edinburgh.:  -  .  ’  . .  • 

The  author  of -ancient  metaphyfics,  in  this -third  vo- 
I -lume,  itill  purfues  his  excentric  courfe.  He  views 
his  favourite  heroes  of  antiquity  with  ah  .  ardor, an  orgafm' 
of  predile£tioh,'  whicli  we  are  afraid^does  by  ho  means  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  inveftigatiorTof  truth;  while  the  puny  mo¬ 
derns  dwindle  .under  hisplaftic  hands  into,  objeas '*of  pity, 
and  contempt  .  The  inhabitants  of  Europe  .we  had  fondly 
imagined  to  be  a  great  fociety,  .  excelling  in  fcience  and  in 
ahs ;  and  we*^  had  alfo  fuppoied  i  them '  as  ftrong,  ^  as  healthy,^ 
and  as. till  as. the  general  run  jof  mankind  .at  any* period. 
Ourphilbfophical  Spagniolet  prefents  us  witji  a  very  different, 
and  moft  humiliatihg  pifture.  According  to  him  we  are  a 
difeafed  and  debilitated  race  of  pigmies,  that  a  linglc  Gara- 
gantua.of  an  ancient  could  annihilate  by  hundreds,  while 
the  meaneft  fcholar  of  demigod  Pythagoras  would  laugh 
it  our  moft  fublime  phylofophy . . 

Without  further,  general  reflexion,  we  proceed  to  give  a 
ntorc  particular  idea  of  the  work  before  us.  -It  is  preceded 
a  long  preface,  where  the  author  endeavours  to  draw  a 
Eno.  Rev.  Vol.  IV.  .  L  ,  ftetch 
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Iketch  of  that  phllofopliy  he  wlflies  to  review  :  but  there  » 
I'uch  cxaegci* **ation  on  the  fide  of  antiquity^  and  fo  ridiclous  a 
prevention  againft  whatever  is  modern^  that  good  fenfe  turns 
atide  with  allonifhment  and  difguft  from  the  dijhrted  ani 
mfindtuMi  delineation.  There  lias  not  appeared^  we  thinks 
i'uefi  a  t^natic  in  philofophy,  fin<;e  the  days  ,  of  ijig  myfterj- 
arch  Pythagoras.  The  fciencc  of  the  Egyptian  priefts  is 
iaid  to  have  been  great  beyond  the  conception  of  a  modern, 
and  their  philofophy  is  lield  forth  as  of  the  nioft  tranfeendent 
kind.  ..But  to  have  placed  the  colleges  of  Memphis,  Thebes, 
Heliopolis,  &c.  fo  far  above  all  the  feminaries  of  learning 
in  thefe  latter  and  degenerate  days,  does  not  fatisfy  the  en- 
thufiafm  of  our  ancient  metaphyfician.  “  The  great  autlior 
“  of  nature,’'  fays  he,  has  bcilowed  in  «fv-  eminent  de- 
“  gree  the  gift  of  Idence  and  philofophy  upon  the  Egyptian 

nation,*’ the  Greeks  themfelves,  ‘‘if  they  had  not  im- 
“  ported  them  from  Egyp^>  I  am  peifuaded  nevet  would  have 
“  invented  them.”* 

If  the  countrymen  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Ariftotic 
Band  fo  low  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  what  are  we,,  the 
degenerate  fpaw  n  of  Celts,  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Huns,  to 
expe^H  Ve  weftern  and, northern  nations  of  Europe  lifteii 
tovourdoora,  pronounced  by  this  fenator  of  the  college  of 
julticc.  “  As  to  the  weftern  and  northern  nations  of  Eu- 

rope,  it  is  to  me  evident  that  they  never  would  have  in- 

vented  either  feienee  or  liberal  art 

From  the  Egyptian  fource  we  aro  told  the  Samian  fage 
drew  all  the  knowledge  which  he  afterwards  taught  his  Eu* 
vopean  fcholars.  It  was  indeed  dilferainated  with  a  fparing 
hand  :  the  herd  of  pupils  were  treated  with  common  things, 
while  the  liiblimities  of  hi|  philofophy  were  myfterioullv 
communicated  to  the  cleft  few.  The  little  we  know  of  this 
extraordinary  perfonage  comes  to  us  from  an  uncertain  ani 
fufpicious  quarter,  and  yet  our  author  f^aks  of  him  in  a 
fnanner  as  peremptory’^  and  dogmatical  as  if,  in  fonie  o( 
their  tranfmigrations,  they  had  ferved  together  in  the  Tm- 
'Ian  handy  er  been  united  in  the  almoft  matrimonial  ties  of 
fricndfliip  of  the  Morlacchian  mountaineers^.  His  life  was 
written  by  Porphyry,  and  afterwards  by  Jamblichust> 


*  Pref.  p.  6.  f  Pref.  p.  7. 

*  People  arc  joined  there  in  the  bands  of  friendfliip,  2^5 
arc  here  in  the  bands  of  matrimony ‘and  there  has  ha^ 
been  knpwn,  except  in  fpmc  inftances  of  late  years,  any  vioif 

**  tion  of  thofe  marriages  of  friendlhip,”  p.  ' 

+  There  is  a  life  too  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  fomc  accoiL^ 
^  him  in  Strabo^ . 
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hundrtd  years  after  his  dcceafe.  The  defign  of  oppofing 
him  to  our  Saviour  i'eems  apparent  in  thefe  works  :  he  is 
therefore  held  forth  as  a  fuperior  being,  a  prophet,  and  as 
endowed  with  miraculous  powers.  The  fober  reader  we  are 
perfuaded  will  form  a  different  judgment,  even  from  thefe 
accounts:  by  him  Pythagoras  will  be  conlidered  as  poilcffihg 
a  vanity  without  bounds,  with  a  confiderablc  degree  of 
knowledge,  highly  tindured  with  entliufiafm,  darkened  by 
niyftery,  and  blended  with  impofture.  W e  are  forry  to  add 
that  his  fubtleties,  adopted  by  the  piatonifls,  and  other  phi- 
lofophcrs  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  drenched  the  chriilian 
world  in  blood,  and  disfigured  the  beautiful  fimplicity  of  our 
holy  religion.  We  are  afraid  that  a  charge  of  p€tty  blajphetny 
at  leaft,  will  be  brought  againft  us  by  this  worlhipper  of  the 
God  of  Samos,  for  our  treatment  of  the  idol  which  he  has 
fet  up.  Hear  his  opinion  on  the  fame  fubied.  “  It  ap- 
pears  that  he  was  not  only  a  moft  extraordinary  man,  but 
Jimething  above  humanity'^ .  He  predicted  future  events, 

“  he  remembered  what  had  happened  to  him  in  former 
periods  of  his  exiftence,  when  he  animated  other  bodies, 
“  and  was  able  to  make  others  do  fo  too,  after  they  were 
initiated  into  his  fublime  philofophy,  and  purged  from  all 
“  paffion  and  perturbation.” — “  There  is  certainly  nothing 
in  nature  to  hinder  a  fuperior  intelligence  from  inhabiting 
fuch  a  body  as  ours  j  and  I  believe  Pythagoras  to  have  been 
a  being  of  that  kind  \  and  I  likewife  believe  that  in  more 
ancient  times  there  were  many  fuchy  who  were  revered  as  a 
“  fuperior  race  of  men,  and  known  by  the  name  of  demi^ 
“  gods'P*  What  can  be  faid  to  a  perloii  who  is  aftlifted 
with  fuch  an  extravagance  of  belief? 

To  laugh  were  want  of  goodnefs,  and  of  grace, 

“  And  to  be  grave  exceeds  all]^wer  of  face!” 

Inftcad  of  the  Pythagorean  purge^  we  would  advife’ a  ca¬ 
thartic  from  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopeia,  to  which  bleed¬ 
ing  and  bliftering,  with  a  ceflTation  from  all  Grecian  ftudies 
might  be  added.  By  this  treatment  we  arc  perfuaded,  that 
our  author’s  long  and  violent  paroxyfm  of  pajjton  znd  per^ 
turbation^  would  at  leaft  be  coniiderably  alleviated. 

There  is  one  thing  in  our  author’s  account  of  Pythagoras 
which  we  poor  un-initiated  Reviewers  cannot  eafily  com¬ 
prehend.  How  comes  it  to  pafs  that  the  being,  who  was 
foniething  more  than  human,  who  was  animated  by  a 
fuperior  intelligence ;  who  was  a  demigod^  Ihould  have 
obliged  to  go  a  begging  fot  his  fublime  doctrines 
into  Egypt^  inftcad  of  drawing  them  from  his,  own  pure 
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and  inexhau(lil)!e  fource?  We  can  account  for  this  feemin^ 
contradiftiQii  only  by  fuppofing  that  the.  priefts  of  Egypt 
vjcrc  animatdd  by  intelligencies  of  a  ftill  higher  order,  and 
were  therefore  demigods  of  a  fuperior  rank.  This  harmo¬ 
nizes  futficicntly  with  the  ideas  of  our  author';  but,  as  a 
inatter  of  fomc  importance,  fliould  have  been  nK)re  fully 
and  clearly  laid  before  the  public. 

To  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Ariftotle,  we  cannot  afford  fo 
ftuich  room  as  to  the  divine  Pythagoras ;  neither  is  it  ne- 
celfary.  The  firft,  according  to  our  author,  was  a  tolerable 
preacher  of  morality,  but,  from  a  want  of  fcientific  know¬ 
ledge,  was  ignorant  of  the  true  principle  of  virtue.  The 
two  latter  were  indeed  philofophers,  but  drew  little  from 
their  own  fund,  being  indebted  for  almoft  all  that  is  valuable 
in  their  works  to  the  Italic  fchool.  Ariilotle  is  particularly 
accufed,  ashe  has  often  been,  of  having  ftolen  his  doftrinc 
of  the  Categories  from  Archytas  the  Tarentine.  Having 
pafled  over  flightly  the  other  fefts  of  philofophy  in  more 
ancient  times,  he  gives  confiderable  praife  to  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  philofophers:  this  is  not  furprifing,  their  doftrines 
were  moftly  Pythagorean,  and  they  were  dealers  in  myftery 


and  theurgy. 


He  concludes  with  the  revival  of  the  Greek  philofophy  in 
Europe  ;  wliofe  decline  and  extinftion  he  moft  feelingly  de¬ 
plores  :  while  he  execrates  what  has  been  adopted  in  its 
ftead  as  a  fruitful  fourcc  of  feeptierfm  and  error.  His  opi¬ 
nion  of  this  philofophy  and  its  followers  may  be  gathered 
from  what  is  pointed,  we  imaginci  againft  a  late  acute  mc- 
taphvfician  and  elegant  hittorian.  “  I  have  known  many 
of  them,  and  one  of  them  in  particular,  wl>o  was  a  great 
*•  dpoftle  and  preacher  of  that  faith,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
vaineit  men  I  ever  knew,  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the 
dullert,  and  as  void  of  good  learning  as  any  pretender  to 
“  it  ever  was”.  *  - 

•  What  remains  of  the  preface  is  employed  in  laying  before 
the  public  the  fubjefts  he  means  to  difeufs  ; -but  thev  are 
laid  before  a  public  of  his  own,  for  “  as  to  what  is  com- 
“  monly  called  the  public^  he  writes,  not  for  them  fo  much 
as  for  himfelf he  is  “  not  at  all  folicitous  about  the 
reception  they  may  give  this  work.”  A  few  lines  after¬ 
wards  he  forgets  this,  and  appears  very  folicitous  that  it 
Ihould  meet  with  the  difapprobation  of  thisJattcr  public. 
Such  readers  and  critics  will  pardon  me,  if  I  neither  fuit 
my  matter  to  their  capacity,  nor  myftile  to  their  tafte,— 
for  my  work  is  not  at  all  of  the  popular  kind.— If  i* 
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^  pkafcd  much,  I  fhouIJ  be  afraid  it  rcfcmbled  feme  late 
^  publlCfitions  that  have  had  a  great  vogue/’*  We  really  pity 
tlic  author  in  this  concluding  paragraph  of  his  preface,  and 
could  willi,  if  it  were  pofhble,  to  purge  away  the  paljion  and 
perturbation  he  too  plainly  difeovers.  Difappolnted  vanity 
appears  through  the  Hinizy  veil  of  blended  apathy  and  feif- 
importance  under  which  he  wllhes  to  conceal  it. .  Its  pangs 
arc  evident,  and  his  efforts  at  concealment  ridiculous. 
When  the  heart  is  ill  at  eale,  the  produSions  of  the  mind 
will  be  infefted  with  the  dillemper :  and  never  was  this 
truth  more  apparent  than  in  the  clofc  of  the  wonderful  pre¬ 
face  before  us.  We  are  there  informed  that  Lord  M. 
would  be  very  glad  to  be  of  ufe  to  iiis  country'  as  an  author, 
and  yet  are,  at  the  fame  time,  told  that  he  writes  almoU  fole- 
ly  for  himfelf,  that  his  work  is  not  of  the  popular  kind# 
and  that  he  fhould  be  forry  if  it  were.  What  does  his  Lord- 
Ihip  mean  ?  Can  a  work  be  of  general  ufe  that  is  not  popu-» 
lar?  Or  does  he  mean  to  eftablilh  it  as  a  ma::im  of  his  phi- 
lofophy  that  the  book  which  is  leaft  read  is  of  tlic  moll 
cxtenfive  utility  ?  But  we  lhall  trouble  ourfelvcs  no  farther 
about  his  meaning  :  we  leave  the  coput  mortuum  to  be  ana- 
lyled  by  thofe  more  rcfpeftable  critics  he  has  ‘‘  the  honour 

and  pleafure  of  knowing.” 

We  proceed  now  to  give  the  public  feme  idea’ of  what  they 
are  to  meet  with  in.  the  pVefent  volume.  The  three  hrlt 
fubjeffs  of  ihveftigation,  as  tliey  are  arranged  by  the  author, 
though  not  treated  of  according  to  that  arrangement,  we 
fhall  juft  announce  to  our  readers,  without  taking  farther 
notice  of  them ;  as  they  have  more  •*pfoperly  a  refei  ence  to 
the  preceding  volumns  of  this  work.  They  are,  “  imo.  Whe- 
“  ther  body  moves  itfelf  ;-or^  whether  there  be  not  in  it  a 
“  principle  of  motion  different  from  body?  2do.  W'hetlicr 
“  it  be  the  fupreme  and  univerfal  mind  that  moves  ail  un- 
“  organized  bodies,  or  a  particular  mind  that  moves  each  of 

them,  fuch  as  moves  animals.  3tio.  What  is  the  principle 
“of  virtue?  ,  . 

On’ the  remaining  objefts  of  enquiry,  the  fubjeft  matter 
of  the  volume  before  us,  we  fhall  dwell  more  particularly. 
They  are  4to.  “  What  is  the  nature  of  man  ? 

»  ?  Whether  he  be  compofed  of  three  diftindt'  fubflances’  (he  af¬ 
terwards  introduces  a  fourth,  the  elemental^')  the  vegetahle^  animal^ 
and  intelle^ual  minds,  all  wonderfully  united  in  one  body  j  or 
whether  he  be  any  thins:  more  than  a  mere  animal  ? 

5to.  Whether,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  man  being  thus  com¬ 
pounded,  there  be  not  a  progrefs  in  the  fpecies  as  well  as  in  the  in¬ 
dividual,  from  the  mere  animal  to  the  intellectual  creature  ? 


*  Pref.  p.  So. 
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“  6to.  Whether  5n  this  proi;rcf8  he  muft  not  have  been  much 
altered  both  in  body  and  mind?  And  whether  it  be  polfiblc,  by  the 
nature  of  things^  that  he  (liould  have  pafled  from  the  natural  Hte, 
that  is,  a  life  without  any  of  the' inventions  of  art ; — fuch  as  houfes, 
clothes,  the  ufe  of  fire,  of  the  flefti  diet,  and  ftrong  liquors,— to  the 
artificial  life  we  now  lead,  and  hot  have  been  much  impaired  in 
body,  and  bodily  faculties,  fuch  as  health,  ftrength,  longevity,  and 
lizc  of  body,  whatever  improvements  may  have  been  made  upon  his 
mental  faculties  ?  And  whether  we  are  to  rejeeff,  in  this  matter,  the 
authority  of  all  the  great  Authors  of  antiquity,  from  Homer  down 
toSolinus. 

*  LalUy,  It  is  to  be  confidered  whether  the  degeneracy  muft  not 
have  gone  on  Aill  fader  in  modern  times,  by  means  of  vices  and 
difeafes, -unknown  in  the  ahtlcnt  World?.  And  whether,  upon  the 
whole,  there  be  not  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  man  is  not 
dedined  by  God  and  nature  to  be  always  on  this  earth,  at  lead  in  the 
fame  date  he  is  now  in ;  but  that  the  (pecies,  after  running  a  certain 
courfe,  is  doomed,  like  the  individual,  fird  to  decline  and  decay, 
and  then  pafs  into  another  date.* 

As  to  the  ilcmenial  mind,”  fays  our  author.— “  It  is  by  this 
V  principle  wc  gravitate.” — “  The  vegetable  life  in  us  is  that  by 

which  we  grow  and  arc  nouridied,  and  by  which  all  the  feveral 
“  operations  of  digedion,  circulation  and  fccrction  arc  performed,*” 

*  The  next  part  of  our  compofition,  afeending  dill  upwards,  i$ 
the  Animal  Life.  From  this  Life,  as  I  have  faid,  wc  derive  Sen- 
fation  and  fpontaneous  Motion,  feel  Pleafurc  and  Pain,  and  are  ex« 
cited  to  adlion  by  appetites  and  de fires.  It  is  a  mod  material  part 
of  our  compofition,  undoubtedly  next  to  the  principal,  and  by 
many  made  the  principal :  For  there  arc  many  tnoufands,  even  of 
civilized  men,  who  live  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  the  Animal  Life,  and 
have  little  or  no  enjoyment  but  from  it.  Bur,  though  we  were  dif- 
pofed  to  live  as  4ve  ought  to  do,  if  the  Animal  in  us,  which,  Na¬ 
ture,  is  dedined  to  be  the  fervant  of  our  Intel le<ft,  and  is  imme¬ 
diately  under  its  command,  which  our  Vegetative  Part  is  not,  be 
not  rightly  condituted,  we  mud  be  very  deficient,  particularly  in 
praftical  life.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  great  part  of  the  ex¬ 
cellency  of  Man  mud  depend  upon  his  Animal  Nature  ;  fo  that  it 
mud  be  confidered  very  accurately  in  this  Philofophy,  and  will  be 
the  fubjed  of  the  Second  Book  of  this  Volume;  and  I  have  only 
mentioned  it  here,  to  Oiow  its  connedion  with  the  other  parts  of 
Qur  Nature,  and  alfo  wherein  it  differs  from  them. 

It  is  for  the  fame  reafon  that  I  mention  here  the  highed  part  of 
our  compofition-;— our  Inteliedt ;  The  didindiqn  betwixt  it  and  the 
Vegetative  Part  of  us  is  evident:  And,  as  to  our  Senfitive  Nature,  it 
is  clear  that  the  Iiuclled  operates  without  cither  Senfe  or  Imagina¬ 
tion,  by  which  only  the  Animal  operates ;  nor  is  it  conneded  in  in 
operations  with  any  particular  parts  of  the  Body,  as  our  Vegetable 
part  is  w'ith  arteries,  veins,  and  other  veflels,  and  our  Animal  with 
nerves,  fibres,  raufcl^s,  and  finews,  fo  that  any  diforders  in  thefc 


*  (Book  I,  p.  17.) 
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pirt’icular’ parts  do  not  afTccfl  It*  But  it  is  cohnc6ietl  with  the  whole 
Animal  Sy ft em  ;  and,  therefore^  whatever  tends  to  deftroy^  or  very 
much  hurt  the  principal  vital  parts,  I'uch  at  the  head  or  heart,  muft 
of  neceifity  its  operations.  But  wc  arc  not  tUeretore  to  luppoie 
that  the  IntcUcd  operates  b}'  the  head  or  the  heart,  for  they  are  not 
even  the  inftrurhents  of  its  operations  ;  they  are  6nly  things  with¬ 
out  which,  in  its  prefent  ftare,  it  could  not  operate.* 

Having  thus  hid  before  us  his  fourfold  conipofition  of 
man,  the  author  proceeds,  in  the  fccond  book,  to  confiderat 
length,  **  the  animal  nature,'*  or  man,  in  that  ftatc  urilicli 
he  fuppofcs  always  to  have  exlfted  at  difFettrnt  tiiUcs  in  vari¬ 
ous  quarters  of  our  globe.  “  In  fuch  a  (late,  (he  fays,) 
man  had  not  the  ufe  of  intellefl,”  that  he  could  be  no- 
thing  but  a  mere  animal,  without  cloaths,  houfes,  the  ufe 
**  of  fire,  Or  even  fpeech.*’  As  there  is  a  progtefs  in  the 
individual^  iii  children  for  example,  “  from  the  mere  ani- 
‘‘  mal,  to  the  intelledlual  being,— -there  is  nothing  more 
natural  than  to  fuppofe  the  fame  progrefs  in  the  jpreies 
**  and,  ‘‘  that  all  nations  mull  be  fuppofed  to  have  been; 
“  at  fome  tinle  or  another,  in  that  (late  in  which\ve  know 
••  that  foltie  have  been,  and  fome  art  at  this  day,**  viz.  “  no 
“  better  than  mere  animals.** 

■  In  fuch  a  (late  he  endeavours  to  prove  they  will  be  with¬ 
out  cloaths,  from  the  nakednefs  of  our  firll  parents,  frorrl 
the  new  Hollanders,  from  the  Moetae,  a  Scottifh  tribe  men¬ 
tioned  by  Herodian  and  Dion  Callius,  from  the  Patago¬ 
nians,  the  Hurons  and  the  Efquimeaux,  who  are  all  either 
naked,  or  but  thinly  clad.  He  has  not  been  able,  it  is  true, 
to  find  any  nation  fo  much  in  a  llafc  of  nature  as  to  be 
abfoluteiy  without  fome  kind  of  foccedaneum  for  a  houfe  : 
but  he  has  clearly  proved  that  the  new  Hollanders,  and  thofe 
rrf^ftable  gentlemen,. the.  Oran  OutangS  are  but  indifferent 
architefts,  and  “  have  nothing  that  deferves  the  name  of  a 
“  hut.’*  In  another  place,  our  author  obferves,  with  fome 
degree  of  exultation,  that  his  favourite  Oran  Outang  difeo-^ 
vers  more  genius  for  building  than  the  Savage  of  the  Southern 
HemifohefC.  But,  to  go  on,  we  are  further  informed  that 
Mr.  Bruce’s  (Irbng,  tall  Ethiopean  Trbglodite  dwells  in 
caves,  and  that  the  Scythians  of  old  were  contented  witii 
^vaggons,  as  their  defendants  the  Tartars  arc  at  this  day. 
If  any  remnant  of  infidelity  Ihould  ftill  remain  with  the 
reader,  what  follows  will  pface  beyond  a  doubt  haw  inju¬ 
rious  even  the  femblance  of  a  houfe  is  to  our  animal  nature, 
^eare  altbrcd  ••  it  is  a  fad,  well  known  to  the  gentlemen 
“  bf  the  army,”  that  our  fbldiers  are  never  more  healths 
than  when  lying  in  the  field  in  winter,  “  W’ithout  even  tents 
ttaymorefo,  “than  in  the  warmeft  and  belt  winter  quar. 
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tcrs/*  If  wc  add  to  this  what  his  Lordfhip  alfo  avers, 
that  a  ftate  of  nudity  gives  fuperior  health  and  ftrength  to 
the  animal,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Icgiflaturc  will  iiilca 
to  the. found  reafoning  of  this  fublime  phiiofopher,  will  in. 
llantly  cut  off  the  unneceflary,  nay  detrimental  embarrair. 
ments  of  tents,  baggage,  and  cloathing,  and  henceforth,  fend 
out  our.  armies  with  all  tlie  additional  force  of  nakednej] 
againft  our  foes.  • 

To  be  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  fire  is  the  next  charafteriftic 
of  the  Hate  of  nature.  The  natural  man  therefore,  “the 

Oran  Outang,  has  it  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  La- 
drone  Iflands  were  unacquainted  with  it,  when  firft  difeo- 
covered  by  Magellan  ;  the  Greeks  owed  their  acquaintance 
vith  it  to  Prometheus.  The  Efquimeaux  never  kindle  a 
fire  except  to  light  their  lamps ;  and  the  New  Hollanders 
employ  it  almoft  for  no' other  purpofe  than  to  catch  birds  in 
the  night  time.  Nay  what  is  more,  there  exifts  in  the  man 
of  nature  a  certain  antipathy  to  fire  ;  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  LadrOnc  Iflands,  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  wild 
girl  feen  by  our  author  in  France,  all  had  it  in  terror  and 
abhorrence. 

The  lall  thing  in  which  the  man  of  nature  and  the  artifi¬ 
cial  man  differ,  is  that  the  latter  communicates  his  ideas  by 
articulate  founds,  >vhile  the  former  has  no  “  language  of 

articulation.”  And  indeed  fo  difficult  does  the  art  of 
fpeech  appear  to  our  author,  that,  though  according  to  him, 
there  may  be  a  poJJibiUty  of  its  having  been  invented,  .yet  he 
is  “  not  at  all  averfe  to  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  think  it 
‘‘  may  have  been  revealed  to  certain  nations  by  fome  of 

thofe  fuperior  power who,  as  he  informs  us\  in  former 
times  kept  up  a  frequent  and  intimate  connexion  with  men. 
The  learned  judge  is  fo  perfeflly  acquainted  with  Homer 
and  Ariftotle,  that  he  certainly  muft  have  had  the  precept  of 
their  follower  Horace  *  in  his  eye,  when  he  introduced  the 
fuperior  powers  with  fo  much  propriety.  But,  whether  lan¬ 
guage  be  an  invention  or  a  revelation,  matters  not,  fays  our 
author,  the  natural  man  poffelles  it  not.  This  appears  from 
the  Oran  Outang,  the  completeft  fpecimen  now  extant  of 
the  man  of  nature.  It  is  alio  evident  from  Peter  the  wild 
boy,  from  fome  negroes  about  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ga¬ 
boon  in  Africa,  from  two  young  men  that  were  found  in 
a  difmal  fvvamp  in  Virginia,  from  a  Savage  that  was  feen  in 
the  Pyrenean  mountains,  from  another  difeovered  in  Diego 
‘Garcia,  an  illand  in  tlie  Eaftern  ocean,  from  two  new  Hol¬ 
landers,  that  a  friend  of  the  author  faw  in  Batavia,  &c.  &c. 
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All  thefe  natural  men  were  dumb,  Ergo,  the  man  of  nature 
has  no  language  of  articulation.  We  had  almoll  forgot  to 
add,  that  another  criterion  of  the  ftate  of  nature  is  to  walk 
on  all  fours.  Anatomills,  it  is  true,  and  philofophers  in  ge¬ 
neral  alledge,  from  the  pofition  of  the  joint  of  the  knee, 
from  the  ihortnefs  of  the  arms,  (or  what  Lord  M.. would 
call  the  fore  iegs,J  and  from  other  particulars  in  the  conftruc- 
tlon  of  the  human  frame,  that  man  is  naturally  a  biped.  Per¬ 
haps  the  authority  of  our  ancient  metaphyfician  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  revolution  in  philofophical  belief  on  this  head.-  In 
I  the  mean  while,  however  natural  the  horizontal  pofition 
niav  be,  we  confefs  a  prcdi!e£lion  for  the  perpendicular. 

I  Our  author  next  goes  on  to  coniidcr  houfes,  cloaths,  the 
I  life  of  iire  and  animal  food  as  noxious  ;  and  feems  inclined 
to  feed  the  human  race  with  raw  vegetables,  and  pure  clc- 
[  xiient  Forman,  fays  he,  is  of  the  “  nature  of  oxen  and 
**  horfes,”  he  thrives  heft  in  the  fields,  and  is  not  like  “  foxes, 
“  rabbits  and  buggs,”  who  delight  in  holes  and  cover. 
That  ,  there  is  nothing  exaggerated  in  this  reprefentation; 
will  appear  evident  from  the  conclullon  of  Book  II.  Chap.  II. 

*  Thus  I  thir.k  1  h^fve  proved,  that  Man  is  by  nature  a  moll  hard^ 
aniinal,  and  can  endure  as  much  extremity  ol  weather  as  any  am* 
mal  God  has  made,  without  any  artificial  covering  ;  fo  that  he  may, 
if  he  have  a  mind,  be  all  face,  like  the  Scythian  of  old,  and  be  fo 
much  the  better  for  it ;  Further,  that  he  has  no  need  of  fire,  either 
Lr  warming  him,  or  preparing  his  vi(5luals:  And,  lafily,  that  his 
natural  food  is  vegetables,  and  his  drink  water.* 

'  Having  defined  and  eftablifhed  his  ftate  of  nature,  our 
author  proceeds  to  demonftrate  that  man,  in  fuch  a  ftate,  is 
larger,  ftronger,  more  healthy  and  longer  lived  tlian  the  ar¬ 
tificial  man.  He  laments  that  there  can  be  no  accounts  of 
the  perfeft  ftate  of  nature,  and  that  his  arguments  muft  be 
deduced  from  “  the  firft  ages  of  fociety,  ages  much  nearer 
“  the  natural  ftate  than  that  in  w'hich  we  live.*’  He  com¬ 
mences  his  proof,  according  to  cuftom,  with  the  Oran  Ou- 
tang ;  but  as  even  he  has  fo  far  degenerated  from  the  pure 
“  natural  ftate”  as  to  “  walk  ereft,  to  ufe  a  ftick  for  a 
“  weapon,  to  build  huts,  and  to  cover  the  bodies  of  his  dead 
“  with  branches  of  foliage,”  he  docs  not  poflefs  near 
the  vigour  of  the  man  of  nature ;  and,  according  to  fome 
travellers,  is  no  ftronger  than  “  ten  men  fuch  as  we,”  and 
an  Oran  Outang  child  is  only  about  feven  feet  high.  But, 
to  make  up  for  this  deficiency  in  fize  and  force,  Lord  M. 
has  we  think  given, him  fufificient  longevity,  when  he  fays, 
“  If  it  could  be  difeovered  how  long  tlie  Oran  Outang  lives, 
“  I  fhould  not  be  furprifed  to  find  that  he  lives  longer 
(than  the  antedeluvian  patriarchs  iiid,)  “  though  I  believe 
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in  a  climate  not  fo  good.”  Poor  Mcthufelah  !  what  a 
mortification  to  bfc  deprived  of  thy  pre-eminence  in  length 
of  years  by  tlie  hobby-horfc  of  this  antico-modern  philofo* 
pher ! 

From  the  Oran  Outang  the  author  defiends  to  the  heroes 
of  the. Trojan  war.  He  Confidcrs  Homer  as  a  chafte  and 
faithful  hiliorian,  and  that  “  the  ilrcngth  and  fize  of  his  he* 
roes  are  part  of  what  the  Italians  call  the  cojiume^'^  to 
which  the  Grecian  bard  moft  fcrupuloufly  adhered.  He 
therefore  believes,  “  that  they  carried  fuch  weight  of  ar- 
♦Vmour,  that  they  fought,  ran,  fwam,  ate  and  drank  as 
Homer  has  made  them  do.”  What  a  humiliating  con¬ 
trail  l>etwccn  fuch  men  and  the  degenerate  animals  of  the 
prcfent  age  !  yet  what  were  the  heroes  who  figured  on  the 
Trojan  plains  but  dwarfilh  and  debilitated  creatures,  when 
compared  with  Perithous,  Dryas,  Thefeus^  and  Hercules, 
.who  lived  a  generation  or  two- before  them.  The  laft,  he 
informs  us,  was  the  gr^atell  of  M  the  heroes  of  that  agc; 
f*  and  fuch  a  man,  that  I  think  it  impoflible  for  any  one, 
**  that  is  not  moft  violently  prejudiced  in  favour  of  modern 
times,  to  believe  that  the  like  of  him  exifts  at  prefentJ**  IVc 
can  affurc  his  Lordlhip,  that  our  prejudices  are  not  fo  vio¬ 
lent  ;  we  moft  cordially  agree  with  him  in  opinion,  that 
there  does  not  now  exift  a  nnglc  Hercules  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Upon  fecond  thoughts,  we  fufpeft  Lord  M.  will 
not  thank  us  for  having  pulhed  this  matter  fo  far ;  for  we 
obferve  that  he  adds,  “  at  Icaft  in  Europe.”  now,  as  the 
Oran  Outang  is  not  a  native  of  tins  old  and  degenerate 
quarter  of  the  globe,  w»e  rather  incline  to  think  that  his 
laving  claufe  was  introduced  for  the  fake  of  his  Silvan  fa¬ 
vourite,  and  that  he  believes  he  would  prove  naore  than  a 
match  even  for  Hercules  himfelf ;  efpcclally,  if  previous  to 
the  confiifl,  he  were  anointed  and  exercifed  as  an  athlete, 
rnore  Grecorum:  for  that  he  poflellcs  a  fenfe  of  honour,  or  of 
the  TO  »aXoy,  that  great  incitement  to  exertion  and  emulation, 
his  Lordlhip  alTerts  in  the  moft  unequivocal  terms. 

Though  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  after  the  heroic  times, 
gradually  decrcafed  in  ftrength  and  fize,  yet  it  was  not  till 
the  old  age  of  their  different  Hates  that  they  were  reduced  to 
our  prefent  inlignificant  llature,  and  fell  a  prey  to  the  Goths, 
Vandals,  Huns,  &c.  a  race,  to  which  a  nearer  approach  to 
a  ftate  of  nature  had,  of  courfe,  given  the  advantage  of  that 

fjre-^cminent  force  and  fize,  which,  according  to  our  author’s 
yftem,  it  invariably  bellows.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  for 
tnis  hypotlicfis,  that  the  Tartars  of  the  prefent  day,  fpning 
from  the  fame  flock  with  the  gigantic  dcllroyers  of  die  Ro¬ 
man  empire,  and  w^ho  certainly  have  not  receded  much  from 
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tht  rtatural  ftatc  of  their  ancfftors^,  (hoolJ  be  neither  taller^ 
Aor  ftronger  than  the  unnatural,  debilitated  European  pi^mjT 
of  tlie  i8th  century.  But  this  apparent  iiaw  in  his  iyUem. 
we  are  perl'uaded  our  antient  metaphyfician,  who,  like  But¬ 
ler’s  knight,  has  t^'why  for  every  wher€fori^  cOuid  eaiily  patch 
up,  at  leatt  to  his  own  fatisfa£\ion. 

Our  author  goes  on  to  overwhelm  us  with  the  moft  mev 
lancholy  proofs  “  of  the  decline  of  the.  human  body”  in 
Europe  within  thefe  50  or  60  years  ;  to  convince  us  that  the 
fpecics  is  rapidly  advancing  to  the  utnioft  verge  of  old  age 
and  decrepitude,  and  that  its  extinition  may  be  foon  ex-: 
peded  ;  unlefs  a  colony  of  Patagonians,  or  of  that  tall  Indian* 
race  which  fomebody  faw  in  North  America,  or  of  Mr.. 
Bruce’s  broad-backed  Ethiopian  troglodites  Ihould  como. 
Imong  us,  demolifh  our  houfes,  extlnguilh  our  fires,  ttfip 
ftark  naked,  feed  us  on  raw  vegetables  and  water,  and  by. 
other  natural  means  mend  the  breed.  We  may,  in  that  cafe, 
hope  to  exifi  for  a  century  or  two  longer:  but,  if  fomething' 
of  this  kind  do  not  happen,  it  is  evident,  as  the  fpecies  in 
Europe  is  in  the  latt  fiage  of  decay,  that  the  whole  muft,  ac-' 
cording  to  the  autltor’s  phrafe,  “  pafs  into  another  ftate.” 
The  rapidity  of  the  decline  prefles  w^ith  the  utmoft  force  of 
conviftion  on  the  mind  of  Lord  M.  from  the  following 
fafts.  “  The  King  of  Pruflia’s  army,  (fays  he,)  according 
“  to 'my  information,  is  nothing  in  refpefl  to  the  llature  of 
men,  like  what  it  was  when  he  entered  Saxony  in  the  be-*. 
“  ginning  of  the  laft  war,  at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  of 
whom  there  was  nonc^  even  in  the  middle  ranks^  that  was 
below  Jix  feetj  as  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  who  was  pffe- 
fent  at  a  review  of  them”  This  alarming  decline, 
which  we  arc  defired  to  obferve  ‘‘  has  happened  in  the  me- 
“  mory  of  men  who  are  not  yet  old,”  affords  but  a  me-^ 
lancholy  profpeft;  but  his  Lordfhip  will  pardon  us  for  not 
thinking  even  this  example  pcrfeSly  decifive.  Is  he  furc 
that  the  gentleman  did  aftually  mcafure  every  Individual 
his  Pruflian  Majefty’s  army ;  or,  if  lie  did  not,  can  he  an-* 
fwer  for  the  mathematical  exaftitude  of  the  informants  eyes, 
or,  laftly,  can  he  be  pofitive  that  his  friend  is  not  a  wa^„ 
who  fuits  his  information  rather  to  the  prepolleflions  of  his’ 
hearers  than  to  truth  ?  We  fufpeft  that  much  of  the  infor- 
niation  upon  which  our  author  founds  his  reafoning  is  of 
this  kind.  We  have  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with  many 
re^ftable  veterans,  who  have  braved  death  in  Europe,  Afia^ 
Africa,  and  America,  and  can  venture  to  alTure  his  Lord- 
|bip,  from  their  united  report,  that  within  the  period  of  fifty 
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y«ars,  no  fuch  army  has  appeared  in  the  field.  Indeed  \vc 
think  it  prefumptuous  to  allert,  that  fo  fine  a  body  of  pcrfeil 
animals  has  been  aflcmbled  lince  the  Theban  war  or  the 
fiege  of  T  roy  ! 

The  fword  of  Charles  XII.  ‘  four  feet  long  in  the  blade/ 
and  the  ftili  more  prodigious  weapons  of  the  Teutonic 
knights,  are  produced  as  farther  proofs  of  our  degeneraa. 
We  are  furprized  that  our  author  has  gone  out  of  his  own 
country  for  proofs  of  this  kind,  as  more  than  one  fword  of 
William  Wallace  ftill  exill  ;  and  we  ourfelves,  in  an  excur. 
fion  to  the  north,  have  feen  in  the  caftle  of  Clackmannan 
the  tremendous  clay-more  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  which  we 
prefume  is  no  w^ays  inferior  to  the  Teutonic  broadfwords. 
But  we  haften  to  a  conclufion  of  this  matter. 

•  When  compared  with  the  antients,  the  imperfeft  ftatcof 
all  our  fenles,  our  bad  teeth,  the  (hort  period  we  now  remain 
in  the  womb,  the  frequent  deficiency  of  milk  in  the  breafts 
of -the  mother,  are  all  declared  to  be  apparent,  and  are  held 
forth  as  ftrong  marks  of  a  difeafed,  and  debilitated  race, 
tending  faft  to  diflblution.  For  what  the  author  advances 
on  all  thefe  points,  we  muft  refer  the  reader  to  the  work 
itfelf. 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 


Art.  II.  Memoirs  of  the  Prote^orate  Houfe  of  CromrMcll\  deduced 
from  an  early  Period,  and  continued  down  to  the  prefent  Time; 
collected  chiefly  from  original  Papers  and  Records  ;  with  Proofs 
and  llluftrations  ;  together  with  an  Appendix,  and  embcllirticd 
with  elegant  Engravings.  By  Mark  Noble,  F.  S.  A.  Re(florof 
Baddclley-Clinton,  and  Vicar  of  Packwood,  both  in  Warwick- 
'  (hire.  8vo.  2  vols.  12s.  Birmingham,  Pearlbn.  London,  Baldwin, 

There  are  a  clafs  of  men,  who  having  no  genius,  and 
llcndcr  abilities,  are  yet  gifted  with  induftrv,  and  a 
propenfity  to  anecdote.  Such  is  the  author  of  this  work ; 
and  individuals  of  his  defcriptlon  have  their  ufe  in  the  re¬ 
public  of  literature.  ’For  though  they  are  unable  to  reded 
with  profoundnefs  or  dignity  concerning  human  affairs,  or 
to  difeufs  with  precifion  the  more  intricate  and  problem¬ 
atical  portions  ot  hiftory  ;  they  have  the  merit  of  colleding 
fafts,  and  of  clearing  away  obllruftions.  They  gather  with 
pain  materials  of  hiftory.  They  are  the  fervants  of  the 
the  cultivated  hiftorian.  They  amafs  and  prepare  for  the 
fnafter-builder,  the  bricks  and  the  mortar.  They  aie 
drudges,  whofe  patience  and  fubraiffion  deferve  praife. 

‘  The  firft  of  the  volumes  before  us  is  dedicated  folely  to 
Ae  Cromwells.  This  family  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  hav- 
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jng  given  an  Ufurpcr  to  England.  His  grcatnefs  has  com¬ 
municated  to  it  the  eminence,  which  only  can  apologize  for 
the  publication  of  a  hiftory  of  it.  In  his  fecond  volume, 
the  author  exhibits  the  hiftory  of  fuch  pcrfons  and  families, 
as  were  either  defcended  from  or  allied  to  the  Cromwells. 

While  the  author  acknowledges  his  attachment  to  the  civil 
and  religious  eftabliftiments  of  his  country,  he  profeflcs  an 
entire  exemption  from  party  and  prejudice.  He  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  exercife  the  moll  complete  impartiality  ;  and  was 
not  confeious- of  being  governed,  in  any  inftance,  bv  love, 
fear,  or  refentment,  the  great  fwayers  of  human  aflions. 

To  the’ works  of  the  moft  approved  hiftorians,  he  has 
carried  afcrupulous  attention  ;  and  while  he  has  been  careful 
to  confult  many  uncommon  and  rare  works,  he  has  had  the 
advantage  of  peruling  a  variety  of  manuferipts  and  unpub-, 
lilhcd  records. . 

As  a  fpecimen  of  his  merit,  we  lhall  extraft  a  few  par¬ 
ticulars  from  his  relations  concerning  Oliver  Cromwell. 

‘  In  1640,  king  Charles  called  a  parlement  to  ailift  him  with 
money,  but  they  rather  wiihing  to  obtain  a  redrefs  for  many  real, 
and  tome  fuppofed  grievances,  the  miflaken  monarch  dilTblved  them, 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  money  fomc  other  way  than  contending  with 
fo  angry  an  aflembly  ;  but  no  fooncr  were  they  difmillcd,  than  he 
was  obliged,  in  the  fame  year,  to  call  another  parlement,  in  both 
of  which  Oliver  obtained  a  feat,  as  member  for  the  city  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  in  oppofiiion  to  counfellor  Mewtis,  who  had  been  one  of 
their  reprefentatives  in  all  the  paflements  of  king  Charles  ;  the  cor¬ 
poration  were  highly  pleafed  writh  him,  on  account  of  his  oppofin^  the 
draining  the  fens,  w^hich  they  had  fet  thcmfclves  againft ;  and  Dug- 
dale  fays,  he  had  fome  fhort  time  refided  at  Cambridge,  before  his 
cledhon,  but  it  is  not  probable. 

‘  It  has  been  fuppofed  that __he  obtained  his  laft  eledlion  by  arti¬ 
fice  ;  but  it  carries  many  improbabilities  with  it. 

*  I  have  now  ufliered  this  celebrated  man  into  the  evcr-mcmorablc 
long  parlement,  which  did  the  nation  more  injury  by  their  ambition, 

;  bigotry,  and  tyranny,  than  the  king  had  done  by  his. 

‘  It  will  not  be  improper  to  take  a  varied  view  of  Oliver  at  this 
time,  to  examine  how  far  he  might  be  fuppofed  capable  of  making  a 
Ibining  figure  in  fo  aueuil  an  allembly. 

‘  He  was  in  the  middle  age*of  life,  the  moft  proper  for  delib  e- 
tion,  though  not,  perhaps,*  for  adlion ;  his  judgment  and  capacity 
were  ccrtaiply  great,  but  fo  were  very  many  then  in  the  houfe. 

‘  HU  eftate,  if  we  believe  many,  was  either  entirely  loft  by  ex¬ 
travagance,  or  greatly  impaired;  it  might,  indeed,  *  be  fomewhat 
leilened,  yet  we  can  venture  to  fay,  it  was  not  fo  much  fo  as  has  been 
generally  fuppofed  ;  but  then  at  the  beft  of  times  it  was  but  an  in- 
confidcrablc  inheritance  for  a  man  who  fet  hiinfclf  up  as  a  leader  of 
»  party  in  a  great  nation  ;  and  a  very  trifle,  when  compared  to  what 
generality  of  the  members  then  in  the  houfe  enjoyed, 

*  If 
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If  wf  look  to  his  adfantages  as  a  g^ntlcmani  we  (liall  fee 
rcater  difproportipn  betweea  him  and  moft  of  the  members  of  the 
loufe  of  commons  ;  loftead  of  being  vcf fed  ip  the  living  anj  dcid 
languages,  his  learning  extended  only  to  a  moderate  knowledge  of 
thelaiin  *  fo  far  from  knowing  foreign  interelb,  and  the  courts  and 
difpolkions  of  the  princes  up^n  the  continent,  as  many  did,  he  was 
never  out  of  his  native  kingdom,  nor  fcarce  his  own  county  ;  he  had 
been  only  ope  year  at  the  iinivcrfity,'  and  he  redded  but  a  fhort  time 
*in  the  capital,  and  both  before  his  arrival  to  mtnb  edxte,  except 
%vhen  he  went  to  the  latter  to  embark  for  America*  It  is  probable 
t]u4t  he  never  was  at  court,  nor  uever  in  any  but  a  few  days  pirle- 
ment,  fp  that  he  could  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  ways  of  either, 
wikl  not  much  of  the  chara^ers  of  the  leading  meg,  either  of  th; 
court  or  country  party* 

*  In  his  pciipn,  though  manly,  he  did  not  pollefs  any  of  thofe 
kleganclcs,'  thofc  bewitching  graces,  ’  which  fo  captivate  regard  and 
command  rcfpedV,  and  which  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  a  long  and 
familiar  acquaintance  with  perfons  of  the  firft  rank*  • 

“■  •  Indcad  of  the  eloquence  of-  a  Demodhenes,  he  had  not  the 
fmnlled  pretenhons  to  rhetoric  ;  in  his  addrefs  he  was  confufed  acii 
unintelligible. 

*  His  drefs  was  far  from  attracTing  refpe^  ;  he  rather  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  houfe  by  a  ilovenly  habit ;  his  clothes  were  ill  made, 
.'entirely  out  of  fadiion,  the  work -of  an  ordinary  country  taylor, 
wnd  no  part  of  his  drefs  of  the  bell  materials. 

With  all  theft  diladvantages,  one  would  fuppofc  he  was  vert 
•  unlikely  to  become  a  principal  perfon  in  the  fenate^  and  kill  lefs  iu 
^future  fovereign. 

' '  ♦  It  inuft,  however,  be  obferved,  that  as  one  of  the  patriotic  pha¬ 
lanx,  under  his  couiin  Hampden,  he  was  certainly,  at  his  hrlt  cu- 
•trring  the  houfe,  of  great  confcqucnce,  as  that  intereft  was  formlda- 
•bic  from  the  ability  and  riches  of  its  members,  their  afperity  to  tht 
court  under  whom  they  had  fmarted  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  whick 
endeared  them  to  the  people  at  large,  and  which,  with  the  nea^r^ 
latiouHiip  of  many  of  them,  bound  them  together  in  indilTolubk 
bonds* 

.  ♦  Subtra^ed*  however,  from  this,  he  foon  commanded  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  houfe  by  the  depth  of  his  arguments,  though  dclivc^c^ 
withuut  grace,  eloquence,  or  even  clcarncl's  ;  and  he  gradually  rols 
iq  the  favour  of  the  houfe^  and  overcame  all  his  difadvantages  bj 
his  penetration,  unwearied  diligence,  courage,  perfcvcrance,  by  ac- 
•eommodating  himfclf  to  the  difpoiitions  ot  the  ditferent  perfons ct 
his  own  party,  and  difeovering  tne  tempers  of  all,  and  by  even  not 
negle4‘^ing  to  copy  the  drefs  and  behaviour  of  the  moft  graceful  ant 
•refined. 

•  'A  man  of  his  deep  penetration,  mu  ft  perceive  that  the  nafiow- 
lihertv  was  wounded,  and  perhap9|  from  his  melancholy  refteCtioc^ 
might  look  upon  them  as  deftroyed  :  in  his  religious  fentiments,  ur* 
‘doubiedly  he  was  a  darning,  puritanic  bigot ;  loud  againft  tb 
Landean's ;  the  name  of  popery,  rf  not  prelacy,  was  to  himasoir 
noxious,  as  thofe  of  puritan  and  lay-preaching,  to  the  hcadikong» 
impolitic,  and  unfortunate  Laud  ;  he  was  as  violent  againft 
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cent  cercnionies  of  the  church,  as  the  latter  was  anxious  to  graft 
upon  them  many  of  the  idle  ones  of  the  church  of  Home ;  hi»  fui^ 
cerity  at  this  time  might  be  e^jual  to  his  zeal,  for  certainly  he  now 
looked  upon  himfelf  as  a  cholcn  velfel.  ^ 

«  Probably  at  this  time  he  faw,  with  his  coitfin  Hampden,  that  a 
cWil  war  mud  decide  between  prerogative  and  liberty,  and  determin* 
fdthe  part  he  fhould  fake ;  but  if  he  formed  any  afpiring  views, 
they  mud  have  been  very  condned,  he  could  never  dream  of  attain* 
log  the  command  of  the  army,  much  lefs  that  of  the  kingdoms. 

*  The  unhappy  1642  was  the  commencement  of  this  fatal  quarrel 
between  king  Charles  and  his  parlement,  owing  to  the  infincerity  of 
both ;  when  (through  the  intored  of  Mr.  Hampden)  he  obtained  a 
commiffion  from  the  parlement  to  raife  a  troop  of  horfe ;  which  he 
ibund  no  didiculty  of  doing,  in  his  own  county  of  Huntingdon. 

t  He  drd  ferved  under  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  and  was  in  the  battle 
of  Edge-hill  5  in  the  following  year  (1643)  he  obtained  a  colonerj 
commitTion,  and  almod  immediately  after  was  appointed  lieutenant 
general  to  the  earl  of  Mancheder,  for  the  ferviccs  he  had  perform* 
cd ;  d>  rapidly  did  he  rife  in  the  army,  though  before  unacquainted 
with  arms. 

‘  His  relief  of  Gainlborpugh,  in  this  year,  it  was  that  laid  the 
fbundation'for  his  future  great  fortunes. 


the  little  relpe(5t  he  bore  his  majedy,  and  which  was  well  known  tA 
archbifliop  Williams,  who  recommended  to  the  king,  to  fecurc  him 
by  fame  fignal  favour ;  but  if  not,  to  take  him  off  by  violence  i 
kit  majedy  was  confeious  of  the  propriety  of  what  the  archbidiop 
recommended  ;  for  though  at  the  time  he  only  fmiled,  yet  afters 
wards  he  was  heard  to  fay,  1  would  that  fome  would  do  me  thz 
“  good  fcrvice  to  bring  Cromwell  to  me  alive  or  dead.'* 

.  *  Under  Fairfax,  he  was  the  great  movement  of  a  viftorious 
army,  and  which  mud  in  the  end  give  laws  to  the  kingdom  ;  his 
narrow  principles  of  religion  had  nowjlittle  more  than  the  malic  rc^ 
mining  j  for  that,  with  his~patriotifm7^  was  lod  in  his  own’private 
^bition ;  and,  to  a  mind  lb  afpiring  as  his,  it  was  impollible  to  let 
down  again  the  private  gentleman,  when  honours  and  great  emolu* 
ments  were  at  his  command,  and  courted  his  acceptance. 

*  His  ambition  was  not  yet  boundlefs,  he  had  probably  fet  a  cer* 
tain  mark  to  his  bounds,  the  arriving  at  which  would  entirely  have 
(atiifitd  him,  and  he  would  in  return  have  been,  no  doubt,  as  firm 
s  friend  to  the  ruined  monarch,  as  he  had  been  a  formidable  foe. 

^  *  The  vitinod  of  his  widi,  it  is  faid,  was  at  one  time,  to  have 
been  created  carl  of  Ellex,  honoured  with  the  garter,  made  fird 
captain  of  the  guards,  and  declared  vicar-general  of  the  kingdom  ’; 
snd  though  the  demands  may  feem  extravagant,  yet  when  his  litua- 
non  is  coofidered,  and  that  his  name-fake  and  relation,  from  the 
limncff  lituation,  had  ftill  borne  more  than  thefe  under  fo  great  a 
fe^reigii  as  Henry  VIII;  it  will  not  be  thought  that  he  was  fo  un- 
i^onablc  ia  his  propofals.  Had  not  Monk  been  bribed  with  a 
‘  ‘  dukedom, 
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dukedom,  a  revenue,  and  the  garter,  the  reftoration  might  nerer 
have  taken  place,  and  yet  the  moll  impartial  mud  give  Cromwell  the 
preference  in  every  point,  honour  and  honefty  not  exceptgJ. 

*  But  the  unfortunate  monarch,  whofe  mind  was  unfcttled, 
wavering,  didrullful,  and  infincere,  inllead  of  doling  with  terms 
which  could  only  fave  his  crow'n,  his  life,  and  the  conditution,  en¬ 
deavoured  by  artifice,  fird  to  amufc,  and  then  to  ruin  him ;  but 
Cromwell,  to  whom  nothing,  how  fecrct  foever,  was  unknown, 
excelled  him  as  much  in  policy  as  he  did  then  in  real  power;  yield¬ 
ed,  though  with  fome  rcludance  at  fird,  to  fecurc  his  own  lite,  by 
the  facrifice  of  that  of  his  fovcrcign. 

•  His  hypocrify  to  the  public,  and  jocularity  throughout  the  dread¬ 
ful  tragedy  of  the  king^s  trial  and  and  execution  (though  great  part 
of  it  was  forced,  and  only  a  cover  to  hide  the  perturbation  of  hk 
mind  within,)  gives  greater  pain  than  the  action  itfelf.  There  might 
be  the  primary  principle  of  nature,  felf-dcfence,  in  putting  the  king 
to  death,  to  plead  in  his  judification,  at  lead  extenuation,  but  none 
to  indulge  a  vein  of  mirth  and  pleafantry  in  the  misfortunes  of  any 
one,  particularly  a  perfon  of  fo  high  a  dignity,  and  who  dood  in  fo 
iacred  a  relationdiip  to  him  as  his  fovereign.’ 

In  a  writer  of  the  clafs  to  which  our  author  belongs,  a 
great  deal  of  modelly  was  to  have  been  expefted.  For  pride 
and  vanity  have  nothing  to  apologize  for  them,  in  fuperficial 
and  uncultivated  men.  They  are  wcaknelles  in  the  bright- 
eft  charaSers.  In  individuals,  who  can  only  trifle  labori- 
oufly,  they  excite  difguft  and  contempt.  The  egotifm  of 
our  author  is  frequent,  and  illuftratiye  not  only  of  a  petty 
arrogance,  but  of  the  empty  giddinefs  of  his  temper.  His 
manner  is  flat ;  and  he  is  difpoled,  in  differing  from  his  lu- 
periors,  to  contradift  them  with  a  pertinacity  that  is  rather 
latyrical  of  himfelf  than  of  them.  Th^  communications 
he  received  from  his  friends,  he  acknowledges  with  a  form¬ 
ality  that  correfponds  not  wurh  their  unimportance  :  for  in 
^no  cafe  does  it  appear,  that  they  were  of  high  value.  His 
creduility  is  that  of  a  mere  antiquary  ;  and  thus  it  happens, 
that  his  .colleft ions,  though  ample,  are  often  ineffeftual. 
He  catches  greedily  at  minute  circumftances,  and  fometimes 
parades  about  them  as  if  they  were  of  real  confequencc. 
The  difeovery  of  a  birth,  a  death,  a  funeral,  or  a  marriage, 
arc  with  him  capital  points.  His  narrow  intelleft  hunts 
eagerly  after  frivolity  and  littlenefs,  and  takes  a  fupremc 
delight  in  them.  His  language  has  an  affinity  with  his  mat¬ 
ter.  It  grovels  in  the  loweft  ftyle  of  converfation,  holds 
out  impurities,  and  not  unfrequently  betrays  a  contempt  of 
the  moft  common  rules  of  grammar.  Yet,  with  all  its  de¬ 
fers,.  the  work  before  us.  is  to  be  accounted  as  a  kind  ot 
acquifition  to  our  biftory.  For  it  contains  fome  fafts  and 
information. 

*  Art.  in* 
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Art.  III.  Tbr  Rife  and  Pro^refs  of  Scandina'vian  Poetry  ;  a  Poem, 
in  two  Parts.  By  Mr.  Jerningham.  4.to.  is.  6d.  Robfon.  1784. 

The  fubjeft  of  this  little  work  is  extremely  copious,  and 
Mr.  Jerningham  has  treated  it  in  a  way  pcrfeftly  me¬ 
thodical.  In  the  tirft  part  he  has  prefented  us  with  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  Runic  mythology  ;  the  giant  Ymir,  the  city 
Afgard,  the  hall  of  Odin,  the  Valkeries,  and  the  raven- 
banner  ;  and  has  fubjoined  a  review  of  the  feveral  purfuits 
of  the  Scandinavian  minllrcls.  In  the  lecond  part,  the  au¬ 
thor  deferibes  the  various  acceflions  to  the  Runic  mythology 
from  the  introduftion  of  Chriftianity  and  other  incidental 
aufes ;  angels,  ghofts,  allegorical  perfonages,  gryphons, 
fairies  and  witches. 

And  having  thus  laid  before  our  readers  a  kind  of  abftraft 
of  the  work,  we  feel  an  unufual  difficulty  in  charafterifing 
itscompofition.'  After  the  moft  diligent  perufal,  we  can  al- 
moft  find  nothing  to  blame^  and  nothing  to  commend.  Wc  might 
affirm,  with  much  more  juftice  than  Mr.  Pope  has  of  the 
fair  fex,  that  it  has  no  chara^er  at  all.  Temptations  are  in¬ 
deed  held  forth  to  the  writer,  in  fome  infianccs  for  amplili- 
ation,  and  in  fome  for  digreffion.  But  Mr.  Jerningham  is 
lafober,  water-drinking  poet,  who  goes  llrait  on,  without 
|turning  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  without  favour  dr  af- 
feftion  to  any  perfon  or  any  theme.  His  performance  is  con- 
dufted  with  a  feverity  worthy  of  the  mathematician,  and 
|thcre  are  fcarcely  twenty  lines  in  the  whole  poem,  that  are  de¬ 
secrated  by  the  purfuit  of  elegance  or  embcllifhment.  And 
to  render  this  ftyle  of  compofition  the  more  firiking,  the 
uthor  has  chofen  to  reprefent  an  eternal  being,  the  genius  of 
he  Scaldic  mythology,  as  creating  a  fet  of  divinities,  pro- 
efledly  imaginary  .  This_furely  was  the  boldeft  of  all  figures, 
hat  required  the  utmoft  art  in  the  preparation,  the  higheft 
nthufiafm  in  the  execution.  But  Mr.  Jerningham  has 
laced  it,  unadorned  and  undefended,  to  encounter  the  blafts 
f  criticifm,  and  to  ftruggle  with  all  the  coldnefs  and  incre- 
ulity  of  an  age,  perfeftly  uncongenial  to  that  he  deferibes. 
Thefe  are  the  lines  with  which  the  poem  commences. 

‘  When  urg'd  by  deftiny  th'  eventful  year 
Sail’d  thro’  the  portal  of  the  northern  fphere. 

Of  Scandinavia  the  rude  genius  rofe. 

His  brcall  deep-lab’ring  with  creation’s  throes  : 

•  Thrice  o’er  his  head  a  pow’rful  wand  he  whirl’d, 

Then  call’d  to  life  a  new  poetic  world. 

*  Firft  thro’  the  yawning  waves  that  roar’d  around, 

Uprifing  (low  from  out  the  gulph  profound, 

Amidfi  the  fury  of  the  beating  (form  . 

The  giant  Tmir  heav’d  bis  horrid  form* 

Esjc.  Rev.  Vol.  IV.  M 
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‘  Now  on  the  ftormy  cloud  the  rainbow  glows, 

Where  gay  diveriity  her  colouring  throw'^s. 

Beyond  the  fun  the  pow’r  now  call  his  eyes,  * 

And  bad  the  fplendid  city  Afgard  rife. 

Obedient  to  the  loud  creative  call 
She  rifes,  circled  with  a  cryllal  wall. 

Her  faphire  maniions  crown’d  with  opal  tow’rs. 

O’er  which  the  pow’r  a  flood  of  radiance  fliow’rs/ 

The  following  is  the  entire  palFage  in  which  the  Intro- 
duftion  of  the  elfin  fyftem  is  delcribcd. 

‘  The  moon  now  launchii>g  on  th^  expanfe  of  night. 
Exulting  failed  arriidit  a  flood  of  light  : 

Along  whofe  beams  (diminutive  of  fize) 

A  fliip  aerial  glided  thro’  the  fkies : 

Which  as  it  rode  refplendent  from  afar,  ^ 

Afliim’d  th’  appearance  of  a  (booting  liar ! 

The  playful  Gollimer  fupplied  the  faih 
•  Swell’d  by  the  prelTure  of  the  panting  gnle  : 

The  deck  was  peopled  by  a  fprightly  band, 

The  little  progeny  from  fairy  land  !’ 
ts  it  poflible,  by  any  fpccies  of  compofitlon,  more  effec¬ 
tually  to  defeat  the  malice  of  crlticifm  ? 

In  one  inftance,  however,  in  the  conclufion  of  his  firti 
part,  the  author  affords  us  room  to  turn  ourfelves. 

‘  llius  to  his  minftrels  fpoke  the  awful  pow’r — 

The  confeious  Scalds  avow  th’  infpiring  hour  : 

And  now  dividing  into  many  a  band, 

Strew  their  wild  poetry  o^er  all  the  land : 

So  while  defeending  with  retilllefs  tide, 

Thefnow-flood  hurries  down  tlie  mountain’s  fide, 

The  fun  bright-failing  midft  his  ardent  beams, 

Meks  the  rude  havoc  into  various  llrcams  ; 

\yhich  rufhing  thro’  the  naked  vales  below, 

Rouze  vegetation  as  they  roughly  flow  ; 

Till  a  new  fccne  o’erfpreiids  the  teeming  earth, 

And  fmiling  nature  hails  the  fummer’s  birth.’ 

But  we  will  not  make  an  unmerciful  ufe  of  fo  very  unin¬ 
tentional  an  opening.  We  will  only  remark  in  half  a  word, 
that  of  any  thing  we  remember  to  have  read,  this  palfagc 
furniftes  us  with  the  moft  complete  idea  of^  what  Pope  caU>> 
the  Jimlte  unlike. 

R. 


Art.  IV.  Mifcellantous  Remarks  on  the  Enquiry  into  the 
againjl  Mary' ^een  of  Scots.  8vo.  is.  Robfon. 


The  author  of  this  work  is  acute,  and  has  talents  f-* 
criticifm.  In  oppofition  to  Mr.  Tytlcr,  in  his  judici¬ 
ous  defence  of  the  queen  of  ' Scots,  he  h^  eilablifhed 
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pofition,  that  Bothwell,  when  he  feduccd  that  beautiful 
piincefs,  was  not  declined  in  the  vale  of  years.  Upon  this 
head,  his  ev  idences  are  clear  and  irrefragable.  But  it  is  to 
bcobiervcd,  that  although  Mr.  Tytler  went  into  the  notion 
that  Bothwell  was  an  aged  nobleman,  there  are  writers  who 
have  formally  maintained  that  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life. 
Our  author,  notwithllanding,  confiders  the  idea  of  Mr. 
Tytler  as  peculiar  to  all  the  champions  for  the  honour  of 
Mary  ;  and  is  fond  of  arrogating  to  himfelf  the  difcovery  of 
the  oppolite  tenet.  Here  there  is  fomething  difingenuous  in 
his  condud.  For  a  late  hiitorian  has  very  pointedly  appealed 
to  the  youth  of  Bothwell ;  and  has  even  artfully  alluded  to 
his  perfonal  accomplilhments,  as  inllrumental  in  the  feduc- 
tion  of  the  Scottilh  princefs.  In  defcribing  accordingly  the 
rape  committed  upon  her  by  Bothwell,  this  hirtorian  has  the 
following  paffage.  “  During  twelve  days,  Ihe  was  under 
“  the  dominion  of  a  young  and  agreeable,  a  daring  and  an 
“  unprincipled  profligate  ;  Ikilful  in  feduftion,  and  accuf- 
“  tomed  to  impofe  upon  female  frailty  ;  who  could  read  in 
“  her  look  the  emotions  of  her  heart,  and  the  fccret  work- 
“  ings  of  forbidden  defires  ;  allure  her  mind  to  give  itfelf  up 
“  to  the  power  of  the  imagination  and  the  fenfes  ;  take  a 
“  paftime  even  in  her  pangs  of  remorfe,  and  make  them  aft 
“  as  a  zeft  to  enjoyment ;  mark  the  conflifts,  and  the  pro- 
“  grefs  of  expiring  virtue  ;  and  exult  in  the  triumphs  of 
“  fenfibility" over  ftiame.”* 

Having  afeertained  the  youth  of  Bothwell,  in  oppofition 
to  Mr  Tytler,  our  author  turns  his  attention  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  letters  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by 
queen  Mary  to  the  earl  of  Bothwell.  That  the  letters  were  a 
forgery,  is  a  pofition  which  cannot  now  be  doubted;  and  our 
remarker  is  not  fceptical  upon  this  head.  He  imagines,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  forgery  has  not  been  explained  with  fufficient 
accuracy  ;  and  that  the  advocates  for  the  innocence  of  Mary 
have  not  always  had  recourfe  to  folid  arguments.  He  em¬ 
ploys  himfelf,  accordingly,  to  find  out  weak  places  in  their 
writings  ;  and  it  is  againlt  Mr.  Tytler  that  he  chiefly  direfts 
hisaflault.  Sagacity,  learning,  ingenuity,  and  conjefture, 
are  difplayed  by  him  ;  and  intitle  him  to  obferyation.  It 
belongs  not,  however,  to  us  to  take  any  part  in  this  contro- 
verfy.  It  is  very  poffiblc,  that  Mr.  Tytler  will  aft  upon  his 
defence.  For  it  no  ftand  is  made  upon  his  part,  it  will  be  , 
conceived  that  he  has  left  the  ground  he  had  occupied. 

In  the  progrefs  of  his  remarks,  our  author  makes  mention 
of  Mr.  Goodal  and  Dr.  Robertfon ;  and  as  it  is  known, 

*  Stuart’s  Hifiory  of  Scotland,  Vol.  1.  p,  1x9. 
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that  the  former  compofed  an  anfwer  to  the  dillertation  hy  the 
fatter,  on  the  genuinenefs  of  Mary’s  letters  and  the  murder 
of  lord  Darnley,  it  is  to  be  wifhed  that  it  were  now  pub- 
lilhcd.  For  it  is  full  time,  furely,  that  the  controverfy  about 
tlie  hoiK)ur  of  the  Scottilh  queen  were  finally  fettled  and 
difmiflcd. 

Of  the  manner  of  our  remarker,  the  following  extract 
may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen. 

‘  The  author  of  the  Enqniry  feems  confident,  that  the  JirJl  letter 
was  originally  coHnpgfed  in  the  ScottiQ)  language. 

“  As  far  as  I  can  judge,”  fays  he,  “  thc(;e  appears  in  the  Scottifli 
copy,  afpirit  andfo  happy  a  turn  of  phrafe  altogether  peculiar  to 
that  language^  that  plainly  denotes  it  to  be  altogether  original  in 
every  fenfe.” 

‘  In  evidence  of  this  propofitiop,  the  author  fclecfts  fome  phrafes, 
which  will  be  confidcred  hereafter,  and  he  rhusclofes  his  criticifms. 
“  Thcfe  few  examples  of  proverbial  fcntences  and  phrafes, /rfiZ/jr 
to  the  ^cottijh  language ^  and  to  ^Mhich  the  French  have  nothing  fi mil tr 
“  in  their' language^  arc  fufficient  to  Ihew  that  this  Scottifli  copy— 
is  not  a  tranflation  at  all,  but  a  true  original  in  every  fenfe.” 

‘  His  examples  are  very  ill  chofen  ;  for,  inflead  of  being  peculiar 
to  the  iScottiJb  language^  and  to  vchieb  the  French  have  nothing  fmilar  in 
theirs^  they  arc  generally  in  the  French  idiom,  and  they  are  more 
cfpecially  fo  than  in  the  Scottifli- 

^  The  author  produces  ten  examples,  and  it  is  fit  that  they  fhouid 
le  fcparatcly  confidered. 

‘  I .  **  A  gentleman  of  the  earl  of  Lennox  came  and  made  hii  com- 
“  mendatiouns  to  wr,”  it  is  faid  that  “  this  phrafe  is  flill  ufed  in  the 
Scottifli  language  to  fignily,  he prejented  his  compliments,^^ 

‘  To  fay,  ‘‘  faites  mes  recommendations  ^  un  tel,”  is  more  cer¬ 
tainly  Flench,  than  “  make  my  commendatiouns”  is  Scottilh. 
Commender^  no  doubt,  may  be  employed  abufively  in  French,  tor 
recommender^  and  fb,  perhaps,  commendatiouns  may  be  employed  in 
the  Scottifli  language,  for  recommendatiouns ;  but  there  occurs  no 
fingularity  of  idiom  here  ;  the  phrafe  “  to  do  commendcuions,”  is 
in  Ainfworth’s  Englifli  and  Latin.  Dictionary,  and  is  explained  to 
mean,  “  aliquem  falvere  jubere,”  and  yet  it  has  a  very  French  air. 

*  2,  **  This  fpeech  was  of  his  awin  head d*  The  French  have  a 
phrafe  altogether  fimilar,  “  dire  une  chofe  de  fan  chef'*  impliei, 
“  to  fpeak  without  warrant  or  authority,” 

‘  3.  “  There  is  no  receipt  can  ferve  againis  feir;”  this  expreflion 
founds  juft  as  well,  if  not  better,  in  the  French  language, 
a  la  crainte  point  dc  remede,"  And  Madame  des  Houliers,  lays, 
“  la  raifoti  centre  les  paffions  n^?ft  pas  une  fare  remeded* 

.  *  If  the  Scotch  writer  had  had  the.  French  word  remede  before 
him,  he  could  not  hiive  tranflated  it  more  aptly,  than  by  the  word 

receipt.r 

•  4.  “  He  has  ever  the  teir  in  his  eye,”  il  a  toujours  la  larmc 
a  Fccil is  not  x\i\%  fome^\}hat  fmilar  to  the  Scottifli  phrafe  ? 

‘  5.  ‘‘  Fals  race,”  the  French  ufc  nife  ironically,  and  in  a  bad 
firnfe,  ibr,  de*  gen*  qui  s’adonncnt  ordinalrement  a  faire  du  mal. 

*  6.  ‘‘They 
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<6.  They  have  been^/  /I'W//Vtogidder.”  I  know  not  whether 
tins  be  a  Scottiih  exprcITion,  but  I  know  that  the  French  iay,  “  vous 
“  allez  tous  a  la  m-me  Ccole^'*  to  (ignify,  “  you  all  join  in  a  ilory,** 
or,  “  ah  hi  the  Time  manner.’* 

‘  7,  “  He  hes  almaift  llane  me  with  his  breath,” — “  m’a  prcfque 
“  tuee  de  fon  haleine,”  is  French  ;  lb  that  the  phrafe  is  not  altoge* 
ther  peculiar  to  the  Scottifh  language. 

‘  S.  Ve  have  fair  going  to  foe  I'eik  folk  granting and  feik 
to  be  the  true  reading, -in dead  f ah'  andyf-f,  1  Hill  do  not  fee  any 
proverbial  fentence  or  pliraic  here  peculiar  to  the  Scottilh  ianguage. 
It  lord  livingllon  fpakc  the  words  in  his  own  language,  tha*  mult 
have  been  the  original,  even  although  the  letter  had  been  written  in 
French. 

‘  9.  “  He  gave  me  a  check  in  the  quick.”  The  ScottiHi  copy  i& 
fomewhat  different,  “  he  gives  me  Uim  chekis,  of  that  quhilk  1  teir, 

“  even  in  the. quick,”  the  ienfe  is  very  obfeure,  it  is  not  expreffed  in 
the  Latin,  nor  yet  in  the  French,  “  To  give  me  chekh^*^  cannot  be 
a  phralc  peculiar  to  the  Scottilh  language,  for  it  alludes  to  the  game 
ot  chefs,  and  the  phrafe  occurs  both  in  the  French  and  the  Englini 
languages;  “  even  in  the  quick”  differs  little  from  “  mefine  uu  vif.” 

‘  10.  “  Excufe  that  thing  that  is  fcrihhlit^^ — how  can  it  be  laid 
that  “  to  fcribble”  is  peculiar  to  the  Scottilh  language,  and  a  phrafe 
to  which  the  French  have  nothing  limilar  ?  if  mat  ecrit  be  objected 
to,  as  being  a  circumlocution,  furely  grifonne  anfwers.  exaiTtly  to 
“  feribblit;”  and,  in  the  figurative  as  well  as  the  literal  fenfe,  grl^ 
fonneur  is  “  a  fcribbler.” 

‘  The  author  of  the  Enquiry  ought  to  have  produced  more  appo- 
fitc  examples  of  that  fpirit  and  happy  turn  of  phrafe,  peculiar  to 
the  Scottilh  language,  for  which,  it  feems,  the  firll  letter  is  fo 
diftingui  filed.’ 

The  publication  now  before  us,  appears  from  its  title  to 
have  been  printed  in  London  :  but  we  are  apt  to  conceive, 
that  it  is  of  Scottifli  origin  ;  and  that  it  has  proceeded  from 
fome  lludious.perfon  who  refides  at  Edinburgh,  or  in  its 
neighbourhood.  For  this  conclulion,  the  work  itfelf  affords 
afufficient  evidence.  It  appeals  to  a  copy  of  Buchanan’s 
Deteftion,  which  had  been  marked  by  Mr.  Goodal  as  the 
jirji  edition.  It  appeals  to  a  book  entitled  “  Remarks  on  the 
Hiftory  of  Scotland,”  which  wc  have  inquired  about  in  vain 
among  the  bookfellers  of  London  ;  and,  in  fine,  it  appeals 
to  different  numbers  of  records,  illuftrative  of  the 

profligacy  of  the  Scottilh  bifliops  and  clergy. 

Aet  V.  Moral  and  Literary  DiJJertationSy  on  the  following  Subjc<^s. 
On  Truth  and  Faithfulnefs,  On  Habit  and  Affociatlon.  Oa 
Inconfiffency  of  Expectation  in  Literary  Purfuits.  On  a  Tafic 
for  the  general  Beauties  of  Nature,  On  a  Tafie  for  the  Fine  Arts, 
On  the  Alliance  of  Natural  Hiftory  and  Philofophy  with  Poetry. 
To  which  are  added,  a  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Charles  de  I’o- 
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licr,  Efq.  and  an  Appendix.  By  Thomas  Percival,  M.  D.  F.  R.S, 
and  S.  A.  &c.  &c.  Warrins^ton  printed,  for  J.  Johnl'on,  Lon¬ 
don-  Crown  8vo.  4s.  1784. 

The  public  is  already  well  acquainted  with  the  author  of 
“  Moral  and  Literary  Diil'ertations his  medical, 
literary,  and  philolophical  labours  have  merited  and  received 
a  connderable  degree  of  approbation.  I'he  work  now  before 
us,  which  is  •  *  chiefly  intended  as  the  fequei  to  a  Father’s 
Inftruflions,’  a  former  publication  of  the  fame  writer,  will, 
we  doubt  not,  meet  with  that  reception  we  think  it  deferves. 

In  the  firft  diflertation,  entitled  ‘  A  Socratic  Difeourfe  on 
Truth,’  moral  truth,  and  its  oppolite,  lying  or  falfehood,  arc 
thus  defined  :  ‘  I  prefume  you  will  concur  with  me  in  opini- 
^on,  that  MORAL  truth  is  the  conformity  of  our  exptefmuu 
curthought%\  and  FAITHFULNESS,  that  of  our  actions  to  out 
exprejfions  :  And  that  LYING  or  falsehood,  is  general^  a 
meany  felfifhy  or  malevolenty  and  always  an  unjujiifiahle  endea¬ 
vour  to  deceive  another y  hy  fignifying  or  ajferting  that  to  be  truth 
erfa^y  which  is  known  or  believed  to  be  otherwife  \  and  hy  making 
promifeSy  without  any  intention  to  perform  them,'* 

The  authpr  then  proceeds,  with  fufficient  accuracy  and 
perfpicujty,  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  truth  and  falfehood.  His 
reafoning  is  illuftrated  and  confirmed  by  a  variety  of  appofitc 
llories  and  anecdotes  ;  which  are  introduced  by  the  different 
interlocutors  in  the  dialogue,  and  give  an  intereft  to  the 
whole,  that,  efpeciaily  to  the  younger  clafs  of  readers,  it  would 
not  otherwife  poflefs.  As  the  volume  is  more  immediately 
confecrated  to  the  improvement  of  youth,  there  is  a  fingular 

Hriety  in  thus  blending  the  allurement  of  ftory  with  his 
►ning.  The  follpwing  extraft  will  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  of  the  manner  in  which  this  is  executed. 

*  Philocles  turned  to  his  pupil,  and  alked  him  what  he  thou;jhr 
of  the  maxim,  which  fome  perfons  have  adopted,  “  that  faith  is  not 
“  to  be  kept  with  rogues  or  traitors 

‘  I  think  the  maxim,  replied  Sophron,  falfe  in  itfelf,  and  highly 
injurious  to  fociety.  For,  independent  of  the  licentioufnefs  and 
cruelty,  to  which  it  might  give  rife,  a  man  owes  to  his  own  honour 
find  peace  of  mind,  except  on  very  extraordinary  occafions,  the 
llri£l  performance  of  his  promlfe. 

*  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  being  fent  by  Edward  the  fourth,  to  re* 
ducc  certain  rebels  in  North  Wales,  laid  liege  to  Harlech  caftle,  in 
Merioncthfliirc  ;  a  fortrefs  fo  flrong,  that  he  defpaired  of  taking  it 
but  by  blockade  and  famine.  The  captain  of  it  offered  to  furrender, 
on  condition  that  Sir  Richard  would  do  what  be  could  to  fa*ve  his  lift* 
The  condition  was  accepted  ;  and  Sir  Richard  brought  the  com* 

.  mander  to  the  king,  requeffing  his  majefty  to  grant  him  a  pardon, 
as  the  expeftation  of  this  favour  had  induced  him  to  yield  up  an  im¬ 
portant  caftlc,  which  he  might  have  defended.  Edward  replied  w 
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Sir  Richard  Herbert,  “  That  as  he  had  no  power,  by  his  commilhf 
“  on,  to  pardon  any  one,  he  might  therefore,  after  the  reprtTenta- 
“  tion  thereof  to  his  foveiclgn,  deliver  him  up  to  juiVice.”  Sir 
Richard  Herbert  anfwercd,  “  He  had  not  yet  done  tie  he  coul’l 
“  for  him;  and  therelore  mod  humbly  delired  his  highnefs  to  do 
“  one  of  two  things  ;  either  to  put  him  again  in  the  cadlc  where  he 
“  had  been,  and  commainl  I'ome  other  to  take  him  out;  or,  if  his 
“  highnefs  wmuld  not  do  fo,  to  take  his  life  for  the  captain’s,  that 
“  being  the  lall  proof  he  could  give,  that  he  had  ufed  his  utmoR 
“  endeavour  to  fulfil  his  promife.”  The  king,  finding  hiiiifelf 
fo  much  urged,  pardoned  the  captain,  but  bellowed  on  Sir  Richard 
Herbert  no  other  rew^ard  for  his  fervice.’ 

‘  Jocularity  is  certainly  culpable,  and  may  be  deemed  a  fpecies  of 
lying,  when  it  is  intended  todcccivc,  w  ithout  any  good  end  in  view  ; 
andefpecially  with  the  ungenerous  one  of  diverting  ourfclvcs  at  ilie 
painful  expence  of  another.  The  practice  alfo  may  lead  to  more 
criminal  faKhoods  ;  and  it  is  related  with  honour  of  Arillides,  iiu.t 
he  held  truth  to  be  lb  lacred,  ut  ne  joco  quitlcm  mentiretur, 

‘  Some  jocular  lies  have  produced  the  moll  ferious  and  affc fling 
confequences  ;  of  which  I  w'ill  give  you  an  example  or  two,  in  the 
youthful  frolics  of  Hilario,  a  nobleman  who  now  looks  back,  w  ith 
forrow  and  regret,  on  the  fufFerings  occalloned  by  his  levity.  When 
he  was  a  lludcnt  at  Cambridge,  he  went  at  midnight  crying  fire  ! 
fire!  to  the  chaml^er  door  of  one  of  the  fellows  of - ,  a  gentle¬ 

man  univerfally  admired  for  his  literary  and  poetical  abilities,  but 
who  was  ol  a  timid  and  melancholy  difpolition.  The  gentleman 
awaked  out  of  a  found  lleep,  and,  attentive  only  to  the  firll  fuggeftr 
ions  of  fear,  leaped  through  the  window,  at  the  hazard  of  loling 
his  life  by  the  fall.  Not  long  after  this  tranfaflion,  Hilario  went 
up  to  London,  and  dining  in  a  mixed  company  of  perlbns  of 
fafliion,  he  happened  to  lit  near  a  grave  old  gentltjuian,  who  took 
the  firll  opportunity  of  making  particular  inquiries  concerning  ^ 
youth,  then  at  Cambridge,  whom  he  knew  to  be  intimately  ac- 
auainted  w'ith  this  nobleman.  Hilario  inllantly  fufpefled,  that  the 
lerious  Don  was  a  rich  uncle  of  his  friend  ;  and  determined  that  he 
would  give  fuch  an  account  of  the  nephew,  as  Oiould  occalion  a 
folemn  letter  of  reproof,  over  w'hich  he  hoped  to  regale  bimfclf,  on 
his  return  to  college.  He  therefore  jocularly  fald,  that  his  compa¬ 
nion  w'as  a  fine  jolly  fellow,  always  forming  connections  with  the 
girls ;  that  he  loved  to  rattle  the  dice  ;  and  that  he  had  lately  loft 
his  next  quarter’s  allowance,  which  would  lower  his  courage  at  play, 
for  fome  time  to  come.  From  the  alteration  which  he  perceived  m 
the  Granger’s  countenance,  he  was  aflured  of  the  fuccefs' of 
an  abfurd  term  given  to  this  ifliamcful  kind  of  lie  ;  And,  when  he 
got  back  to  Cambridge,  he  haftened  to  the  apartment  of  his  friend, 
to  enjoy  the  laughter  which  he  flvould  raile  at  hb  cxpence.  But 
how  was  he  fliocked  to  find  him  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  occafion- 
ed  by  a  billet,  which  had  been  delivered  the  preceding  day,  pur¬ 
porting,  “  That  Lucinda  had  juft  beftowed  her  hand,  upon  a  perfon 
much  more  deferving  of  her  affcclions,  than  he  had  been  repre- 
“  fented  to  her  father  by .  Hilario,  his  alTociatc  in  plcafure,  extrava- 
gance,  and  profligacy.” 

M  4  l  o, 
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In  the  next  diffcrtaiion,  *  Mifccllaneous  Obfervations  on 
the  Influence  of  Habit  and  AlTociation,’  no  lyftematic  ar- 
rangement  is  attempted  ;  only  a  colleftion  of  fads  is  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  tending  to  elucidate  either  the  animal,  inteU 
Icdual,  or  moral  oeconomy  of  human  natuie.  The  intlu- 
cncc  of  habit  and  aflbeiation  over  our  bodily,  intellectual, 
and  moral  faculties,  is  proved  by  numerous  and  ftriking  ex¬ 
amples  ;  and,  as  the  purpofc  of  our  worthy  author  is  not 
merely  to  gratify  idle  curiolity,  or  to  furnilh  amufement 
for  a  vacant  hour,  but  to  inftruft  and  to  improve,  he  has 
been  careful  to  warn  his  readers  againft  the  inflnuating 
power  of  habit,  and  abfurd  or  whimfical  aflbeiations.  In 
this  diflertation  Dr.  P.  fays,  ‘  Though  it  be  difficult  to 
define  the  precife  boundaries  of  rationality,  it  can  neither  be 
denied  nor  concealed,  that  partial  infanity  may  fubfift  with 
general  intelligence ;  of  which  the  affeCting  cafe  of  Mr. 
Simon  Browne  affords  a  curious  example.’*  For  the  cafe  of 
Mr.  B.  we  muft  refer  to  the  work  itfelf ;  but  fhall  prefent 
the  reader  with  an  additional  example,  for  the  truth  of  which 
we  can  .vouch  with  the  utmoft  certainty.  Some  years  ago  a 
rcfpeClable  clergym<m,  an  inhabitant  of  London,  took  coun¬ 
try  lodgings  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  capital.  While  at 
thefe  lodgings,  he  ufually  rofe  early,  walked  ‘  into  the  fields, 
and  drank  warm  milk.  In  one  of  his  morning  walks,  it 
flruck  him  that  he  would  try  if  he  could  milk  a  cow,  he  im¬ 
mediately  fquatted  down,  in  imitation  of  the  dairy-maids, 
and  began  to  cxcrcife  his  fingers  after  their  manner.  In  the 
midll  of  his  operations,  two  of  the  damfels  arrive  in  the 
field,  and  perceiving  a  grave  clergyman  in  fo  ludicrous  a 
pofture,  burft  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  fome  jocular  reproaches.  Struck  with  the  ridicule 
of  his  fituation,  the  clergyman  hurried  to  his  lodgings  in  the 
utmoft  confiifion  ;  and  fo  ftrong  is  the  impreffion  which  this 
inconfiderable  incident  has  made  upon  his  mind,  that,  ever 
fince,  he  fancies  thefe  women,  or  fome.  of  their  companions, 
arc  conftantly  following  him  wherever  he  goes,  finging  bal¬ 
lads  relative  to  the  event  which  has  fo  much  affefted  him, 
and  expofing  him  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  the  laughter  of  his 
neighbours.  In  every  other  refpeft,  he  poflefles  the  moft 
perfeft  clearnefs  and  folidity  of  underftanding,  difeharges  the 
duties  of  his  office  as  formerly,  and,  as  he  is  a  man  of  wit  and 
learning,  is  confidered  by  his  acquaintance  as  a  valuable  and 
agreeable  companion. 

While  we  arc  upon  this  fubjeft,  we  fhall  juft  add,  that  we 
'  have  fomewhere  met  with  an  iaftance  of  partial  infanity  in 
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the  celebrated  Pafeal,  fully  as  llrong  as  the  one  adduced  by 
Dr.  P.  That  extraordinary  perfon,  towards  the  latter  end 
of  life,  Imagined  that  on  one  fide  of  him  a  chafm  was  always 
ofcn,  he  had  a  conilant  appreheniion  of  falling  into  it;  to 
prevent  which,  and  to  hide  this  dreaded  objed,  a  fcrceh  was 
rcgalarly  placed  between  him  and  the  imaginary  gulph. 

The  nature  of  our  work  does  not  permit  us  to  notice  more 
in  detail  the  whole  of  this  publication-;  wc  can  only  fay  in 
pencr^,  that  in  the  remaining  diflertations,  ‘  On  the  Incon- 
liftencyof  Expeftation  in  Literary  Purfuits,’  ‘  On  the  Beau¬ 
ties  of  Nature,*  ‘  On  a  general  Tafte  for  the  Fine  Arts,* 
though  we  have  been  able  to  difeover  nothing  new,  the 
younger  clafs  of  readers  will  find  both  entertainment  and 
improvement.  The  concluding  diflertation  ‘  Mifcellaneout 
Oblervations  on  the  Alliance  of  Natural  Hillory  and  Philo- 
fophy  with  Poetry,’  contains  many  ufeful  hints  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  deferiptive  poetry ;  which,  if  attended  to,  will 
induce  our  poets  to  draw  their  materials  from  the  great  ftorc- 
houle  of  nature,  inftead  of  adopting  ‘  without  referve,  the 
figures,  allufions,  and  reprefentations,  of  their  poetical  pre^ 
decclfors.’  We  (hall  then  have  fome  hopes  of  meeting  with 
originality  in  works  of  this  kind,  and  not  be  difgufted  with 
the  fame  dull  and  invariable  chime.  The  following  extraft 
from  this  diflertation  may  perhaps  amufe  our  readers,  and  at 
the  fame  time  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  author’s  llile. 

‘  The  polity  of  rooks  is  almoil  conftituted  with  as  much  order  and 
wifdom,  as  that  of  ants,  bees,  and  beavers  ;  and  their  attachment 
to  places  contiguous  to  the  dwellings  of  men,  not  only  affords  ut 
frequent  opportunities  of  obferving  them,  but  interefts  us,  at  the 
fame  time,  in  their  well-being  and  prefervatlon.  Thefe  birds,  there¬ 
fore,  furnifli  the  poet  with  various  topics,  for  thc^difplay  of  his  art  ; 
and  the  following  incident,  by  a, little  colouring,  might  be  wroITght 
into  a  pathetic  pidture.  A  large  colony  of  rooks  had  fubflftcd^ 
many  years,  in  a  grove,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Irvvell,  near 
Manchefler.  One  ferene  evening,  1  placed  myfelf  within  the  view 
of  it,  and  marked,  with  attention,  the  various  labours,  paflimes, 
and  evolutions  of  this'  crowded  fociety.  The  idle  members  amufed 
ihemfelves  with  chacing  each  other,  through  endlefs  mazes ;  and, 
in  their  flight,  they  made  the  air  relbund  with  an  infinitude  of  dif- 
cordant  noifes.  In  the  midll  of  thefe  playful  exertions,  it  unfortu¬ 
nately  happened,  that  one  rook,  by  a  fudden  turn,  ftruck  his  beak 
againll  the  wing  of  another.  The  fufferer  inflantly  fell  into  the 
river.  A  general  cry  of  diftrefs  enfued.  The  birds  hovered,  with 
every  expreflion  of  anxiety,  over  their  diflrefled  companion. ,  Ani¬ 
mated  by  their  fympathy,  and  perhaps  by  the  language  of  counfcl, 
bown  to  themfelves,  he  fprung  into  the  air,  and  by  one  firong  ef¬ 
fort,  reached  the  po\  of  a  rock,  which  projeded  into  the  .water. 
The  exultation  became  loud  and  univerfal ;  but,  alas !  it  was  foon 
dunged  into  notes  of  lamentation.  For  the  poor  wounded  bird. 
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in  attempting  to  fly  towards  his  nefl,  dropt  again  into  the  river,  and 
was  drowned,  amidi't  the  moans  of  his  whole  fraternity. 

*  The  habitudes  of  the  domcflic  breed  of  poultry  cannot,  pof, 
(ibly,  elcapc  obicrvaiioh  :  And  every  one  muft  have  noticed  the 
fierce  jcaloufy  of  the  cock.  It  (hould  feem  that  this  jealoufy  is  not 
confined  to  his  rivals,  but  may  fometimes  extend  to  his  beloved 
female :  And  that  he  is  capable  of  being  actuated  by  revenge, 
founded  on  lomc  degree  of  rcafoning,  concerning  her  conjugal  in¬ 
fidelity.  An  incident,  which  lately  happened,  at  the  feat  of  Mr. 
B^****’^,  near  Berwick,  juftifies  this  remark.  My  mowers,** 
fays  he,  “  cut  a  partridge  on  her  nefl,  and  immediately  brought 
^  the  eggs  (fourteen)  to  ihchoufc.  I  ordered  them  to  be  put  under 
a  very  large  bcautitul  hen,  and  her  own  to  be  taken  away.  They 
w'cre  hatched  in  tw'odays,  and  the  hen  brought  them  up  perfectly 
well  till  they  w^cre  five  or  fix  weeks  old.  During  that  time  they 
were  conliantly  kept  confined  in  an  outhoufe,  without  having 
been  fecn  by  uny  of  the  other  poultry.  The  door  happened  to 
be  left  open,  and  the  cock  got  in.  My  houfekeeper,  hearing  her 
**  hen  in  diftrefs,  lan  to  her  aftiflance,  but  did  not  arrive  in  rime  to 
fave  her  life.  The  cock,  finding  her  with  the  brood  of  partridges, 
fell  upon  her  with  the  utmoll  fury^  and  put  her  to  death.  The 
**  houfekeeper  found  him  tearing  her  both  with  his  beak  and  fpurs, 
“  although  file  was  then  fluttering  in  the  lafl  agony,  and  incapable 
“  of  any  rcliflance.  The  hen  had  been,  formerly,  the  cock’s  great- 
eft  favourite,” 

The  *  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Charles  de  Polier,  Efq.’ 
is  an  imitation  of  tlic  french  academical  eloges^  and  has  merit 
in  that  way. 

With  regard  to  the  compofitlon  of  the  work  before  us,  it 
perhaps  might  be  juftly  obferved,  that  the  ftile  in  fomc  places 
IS  tuo  florid,  and  overloaded  with  epithets  :  Dr.  P.  might 
likewifebe  accufed  of  too  great  a  fondneis  for  citation.  It  is 
however  to  be  remarked,  that  as  the  volume  is  intended 
chiefly  for  the  perufal  of  youth,  frequent  citations  may  ope¬ 
rate  as  an  additional  allurement,  and  the  author  might  pro¬ 
bably  have  had  this  objeft  in  view.  Upon  the  whole,  wc 
have  perufed  it  with  pleafure,  and  fincerely  wi(h  this  relpeft- 
able  phyfician  that  fuccefs,  which  his  attention  to  the  taftc 
and  morals  of  the  riling  generation  undoubtedly  deferves. 


VI.  'The  PiTiurefque  Beauties  of  Shakefjpeare  •  being  a  SelecVion 
of  Scenes  from  the  Works  of  that  great  Author :  intended  to  con¬ 
tain  the  mod  flriking  Incidents  and  Deferiptions  of  each  Play. 
In  Oval  Prints,  fix  Inches  by  4  f  wide.  Charles  Taylor’s  No. 
Dyer’s  Buildings,  Holborn,  and  Taylor,  Bookfeller,  Holboin. 
No.  2,  3,  and  4th.  6s.  each  Number. 

WE  have  already  noticed  the  firft  number  of  th!> 
work.  ♦  The  numbers  now  piolfented  to  the  public 
have  been  unavoidably  delayed  till  this  inonth. 
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We  find  no  rcafon,  from  any  thing  that  appears  in  them* 
to  alter  the  opinion  we  had  then  formed  ot  the  artifts  and 
their  production.  We  mull  (till  pronounce  that  the  prefent 
debafing  chymills  have  turned  Shakefpeare’s  gold  into  lead. 
Incapable  of  rifing  to  liim,  they  have  done  what  they  could^ 
they  have  brought  down  the  foaring  fwan  of  Avon  to  their 
own  level,  have  dipt  his  daring  pinions,  and  rendered  him  as 
tame  as  any  village  goofe.  Their  opinion  of  the  work,  before 
us  is,  as  was  to  be  expected,  very  different  from  ours.  Ii\ 
their  eftimation  it  is  to  do  equal  honour  to  the  B^itilh  na¬ 
tion,  and  the  immortal  bard  ;  for  thus  thev  addrefs  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  their  fecond  number.  “Our  unrivalled  dramatift, 
Shakefpeare,  can  be  no  way  lo  highly  honoured  as  by  adding 
the  elegance  of  the  pencil  to  the  charms  of  his  pen.  Thofc 
inimitable  Icenes  he  has  fo  happily  exhibited  ;  the  variety  of 
of  incidents,  characters  and  dclcriptions,  which  abound  in 
his  works,  furnifh  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  fubjeCts  for  the 
exertions  of  the  pencil.  In  return  the  exertions  of  the  pen¬ 
cil  may  not  unfrequently  add  beauties  to  the  ideas  of  the 
poet.  But  more  efpecially  to  place  the  defign  of  the 
author  in  the  moft  confpicuous  light,  is  the  intent  of  the 
prefent  work.  If  public  approbation  Ihould  favour  this  un¬ 
dertaking,  it  is  hoped  that  the  performance,  will  be  no  lei's 
honourable  to  the  Britljh  nation,,  than  to  the  immortal  Shake 
/wr,”Trr“  The  whole  will  forma  bonourablcy  nolto 
fay  magnificent  monument  to  our  illuftrious  bard.” 

Such  are  the  ideas  which  fill  the  minds  of  Meffrs.  Taylor, 
Smirk,  and  Stothard.  Nay,  they  furthermore  tell  us  that 
their  ideas  have  been  realized  ;  that  a  fuccefs  far  beyond  their 
“  utmoft  expectations,”  has  pronounced  the  moll  unequi¬ 
vocal  proof  of  public  approbation;  and  that  confequently 
nothing  now  remains  for  them  to  do  but  to  proceed,  in 
the  fame  flile  in  which  they  have  begun,  to  the  completion 
of  their  moll  honourable  and  magnificent  rnonument.  to 
,  Shakefpeare  and  the  Britilh  natioh.  It  would  be  ungratc- 
fol,  (fay  they,  in  the  advertifement  prefixed  to  number  2,) 
in  the  publifhers  of  this  work,  not  to  take  the  prefent  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  acknowledging  their  obligations  to  the  public  for 
the  fingularly  favourable  reception  of  the  firll  number.  Its 
falc  has  been  nearly  treble  their  utmoll  expectations.  This 
inftance  of  approbation  will  animate  them  in  the  profecution 
I  of  their  defign  to  render  this'  undertaking  worthy  the  ap- 
plaufc  they  have  received  from  the  public,  as  well  as  ho^^ 
nourable  to  the  immortal  bard,  whofe  works  they  endeavour 
to  illuftratc.” 

Were  wc  difpofed  to  give  implicit  credit  to  this 
^refs,  wc  Ihoulds  by  no  means  agree  with  them 
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them  in  their  conclufion;  viz.  that  the  number  fold  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  proof  of  the  merit  of  the  work.  Could  they  have  efta- 
bhflied  it  as  a  maxim  that  the  generality  of  purchafers  are 
judges  of  what  they  buy,  there  would  have  been  fomewhat  of 
truth  in  the  conclufion  :  but  the  labours  of  the  pencil  and 
graver  are  confidered  by  nine  tenths  of  the  world  merely  as 
jurniture :  they  arc  objects  of  luxury  and  not  of  tafte.  The 
Romans,  long  before  thev  could  appreciate  the  worth  of  Gre¬ 
cian  genius,  were  eager  coiUnors  of  the  wonders  it  produced: 
and  a  Britifh  amateur^  who  fcruples  to  give  five  Ihillings  for  a 
print  where  the  thoughts  of  the  divine  Raphael  are  faithfully 
reprefented,  is  anxioufly  defirous  of  purchaling  the  death 
of  General  Wolfe  at  the  price  of  twenty  guineas  ! 

Without  dwelling  longer  on  the  addrefs  of  the  prefentar- 
tills,  we  lhall  bring  the  work  itfelf  to  the  left ;  it  wil!  then 
be  found,  if  we  are  not  extremely  miftaken,  that  it  w’ould 
be  highly  injurious  to  the  great  Poet  of  nature,  w  ere  he  to 
be  judged  of  by  the  defigns  here  prefented  ‘to  the  public. 
A  few  Itrifturcs  on  the  prints  as  they  turn  up  will  enable  our 
readers  to  decide. 

Plate  2d^of  number  2.  reprefents  the  feene  where  the  ghoft 
of  Banquo  appears  at  Macbeth’s  feaft,  and  when  the  latter  is 
faying, 

“  Take  any  fhape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 

Shall  never  tremble— hence,  horrible  lhadow ! 

Unreal  mockery,  hence!” 

It  is  impoflible  to  look  upon  this  print  with  the  eyes  of 
talle,  writhout  being  difgufted  at  the  vulgarity  of  the  compo- 
lition.  1  he  whole  of  Macbeth’s  attitude  is  copied  from 
fome  Englilh  bruifer ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  wc 
behold  Slack  or  Broughton,  inftead  of  the  ufurper  of  the 
Scottilh  throne.  He  is  made  to  approach  the  fhade  of  the 
unfortunate  Banquo  with  his  fift  clenched,  and  with  all  the 
coarfenefs  and  brutality  of  a  boxing  champion.  His  oppo¬ 
nent  is  not  in  the  leaft  appalled,  but,  with  the  calm  intrepi¬ 
dity  of  one  who  has  given  and  received  many  a  blow, 
breathes  defiance,  and  difplays  upon  the  table  a  lift  of  no 
mean  dimenfions. 

Shakefpeare  had  fo  accurately  defigned  his  ghoft,  that  we 
ihould  hardly  have  fuppofed  it  poflible  for  the  meaneft  copyiil 
entirely  to  have  milTed  the  refemblancc.  This,  however, 
the  prefent  artifis  have  certainly  done.  By  the  deferiptive 
expreflions  of  the  Poet,  “  thy  bones  are  marrowlefs-:--thou 
haft  no,  fpeculation  in  thofe  eyes — horrible  lhadow  !  un¬ 
real  mockery,”  fomething  airy,  fleeting,  obfeure,  undefined 
(tl>e  popular  idea  of  a  ghoft,)  is  endeavoured  to  be  repre- 

feuted  to  the  imagination.  But  the  ghoft  of  our  artifts  is  2 
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fffv  mufcular  and  fub.  antial  indeed  !— the  powers  of 
ideal  defign  are  bev'ond  the  reach  of  common  hands. 

In  the  next  plate,  where  Macbeth  is  foretold  hi?  deftinfi 
every  thing  is  inconceivably  mean  :  the  defign  and  the  cop¬ 
per  plate  work  are  equally  bad.  I'he  right  hand  of  Macbeth, 
and  the  thumb  of  the  witch  neareft  him,  (if  it  be  worth 
while  to  defeend  to  fuch  particulars,)  are  fpecimens  of  draw¬ 
ing  which  win  furely  do  no  credit  to  the  artifts  of  the  Britilh 
nation. 

But  we  are  tired  of  a  criticifm  where  difapprobation  muft 
be  the  refult.  Had  the  publilhers  of  this  work  not  aflumed 
fo  lofty  a  ftile,  had  they  not  talked  of  doing  honour  to 
Shakefpear,  and  the  Britilh  nation,  had  they  been  contented 
with  frontifpiec€  fame^  had  their  pretenfions  not  rifen  above 
their  merits,  the  praife  which  mediocrity  deferves  would 
have  been  willing  bellowed. 

In  their  comic  deligns  they  appear  to  have  fucceeded  better 
than  in  the  ferious:  Simple,  Do£lor  Caius,  and  Slender,  are 
not  bad  copies  from  the  original.  The  left  hand  of  this  laft 
Ihould  however  have  been  given  to  Banquo :  it  is  only  the 
ghoft  of  a  hand. 
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Mr.  Pye,  author  of  the  Progrefs  of  Refinement,  whofe 
name  appears  in  the  advertifement,  though  not  in  the 
title  of  the  prefent  eflay,  has  here  prefented  to  the  world  an 
attempt  in  a  different  fpecies  of  poetical  compofition,  com¬ 
monly  denominated,  the  Georgic.  The  plan  of  his  poem, 
like  that  of  Virgil,  is  didafltic,  and  he  has  brought  along 
with  him  in  the  prefent  inilance  the  qualities  we  have  already 
had  occafion  to  aferibe  to  him,  the  fame  cultivation,  the 
fame  elegance  and  the  fame  refpe£lability.  -  — 

The  delivery  of  precepts  at  firft  fight  appears  very  uncon¬ 
genial  to  the  fpirit  of.poetry,  and  had  it  never  been  attempted 
by  a  writer  of  abilities  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Hefiod,  it  would 
probably  long  ago  have  funk  into  difufe  and  oblivion.  But 
the  produftions  of  Virgil  and  Horace  have  refleiled  upon  it 
perhaps  a  difproportionate  degree  of  fplendour.  It  certainly, 
in  order  to  its  acquiring  reputation  and  popularity,  demands 
i  very  exalted  lhare  of  abilities  ;  and  a  dull  didaftic  compo- 
Stion  has  in  it  ten  times  lefs  attraftion  than  any  other  dull 
poem  in  the  world.  Still  further;  the  moral  lelfon  may  in- 
tod  be  alfifted  by  the  importance  and  fublimity  of  its  na- 
nirc;  and  the  laws  of  criticifm  may  be  rendered  plealing  by 
Jhc  penetration  of  the  man  of  fenfe,  and  the  politenels  of 
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the  gentleman.  But  the  rural  precept  impofes  a  more  en 
duous  talk.  It  requires  the  utmoft  luxuriance  of  fancy,  and 
the  moll  enchanting  powers  of  defeription.  Its  author 
ihouid  appear  vifibly  rcllrained  by  the  fpccies  of  compofitioa 
he  has  chofen,  and  ever  ready  to  burll  away  from  the  rou. 
tine  of  inllruftion  into  the  ardour  of  fentiment,  and  the 
wildnefs  of  imagination.  And  after  all,  the  Georgic  cannot 
live  without  the  cpilode  and  the  tale,  which  throw  open  to 
us  at  once  the  province  of  the  heroic  poet  and  dramatift. 

After  fo  formidable  ari  enumeration  of  abilities,  we  arc 
afraid  it  is  fcarcely  nccellary  to  add,  that  Mr.  Pye  docs  not 
appear  to  us  to  have  perfedlly  fucceoded.  He  is  by  no  means 
diftinguilhed  for  imagination  and  the  powers  of  defeription. 
He  has  not  that  impetuofity  of  genius,  upon  which  rellraint 
fits  uneafy ;  nor  is  he  blefled  with  that  native  invention,  and 
that  folidity  of  talent,  which  breathe  a  charm  into  poetical 
narration.  But  though  we  have  made  thefe  deductions  in 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  jullicc,  w’c  are  not  at  all 
difpofed  to  treat  the  eflay  before  us  with  undiftinguilhing 
cenfure.  There  is  fomething  agreeable  in  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Pyc,' which,  though  it  cannot  entitle  his  performance 
to  immortali^,  will  infallibly  fecure  it  the  favour  of  the 
frefent  race  ot  readers.  And  there  is  in  him  an  accuracy  of 
polilh  and  a  gracefulnefs  of  diflion  that  deferve  to  be  ftudici 
and  to  be  imitated.  The  following  extraft  will  abundantly 
prove  what  we  have  now  faid. 

*  The  night  recedes,  and  mild  aurora  now 
Waves  her  gray  banner  on  the  callern  brow : 

Light  float  the  milly  vapours  o’er  the  Iky, 

And  dim  the  blaze  of  p  hoe  bus*  garifli  eve; 

The  flitting  breeze  juft  ftirs  the  ruftling  fcrakc^ 

And  curls  the  cryftal  furface  of  the  lake  ; 

,  TTi’  expectant  fportfmen,  urg’d  by  anxious  hafte. 

Snatch  the  refreftimentof  a  fliort  repaft. 

Their  wea|>ons  feize,  their  pKjlnters  call  around. 

And  Tally  forth  impatient  to  the  ground. 

Here  where  the  yellow  w’heat  away  is  drawn, 

And  the  thick  ftubble  clothes  the  ruilet  lawm, 

Begin  the  fport — Eager  and  unconfln*d 
As  when  ftern  >eiolus  unchains  the  wind 
The  aCtIvc  pointer,  from  his  thong  unbound. 

Impatient  dafties  o’er  the  dewy  ground, 

With  glowing  eye,  and  undulating  tail. 

Ranges  the  Add,  and  fnuffsthe  tainted  gale; 

Yet,  midft  his  ardor,  ftill  his  mafter  fears. 

And  the  reftraining  whiftle  careful  hears. 

So  when  Britannia’s  w'atchful  navies  fvveep, 

In  freedom’s  awful  caufe,  the  hoftile  deep, 
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Tho^  the  brave  warrior  panting  to  engage, 

And  loofe  on  englandS  foes  his  patriot  rage, 

The  temper’s  howling  fury  deems  too  How 
To  fill  his  fails,  and  waft  him  to  the  foe; 

Yet,  ’midft  thefierv  conflict,  if  he  Ipy 
From  the  high  maft  his  leader’s  lignal  fly, 

To  the  command  obedience  inftant  pays. 

And  martial  order  martial  courai^c  iways. 

*  See  how  exa(5t  they  try  the  bubble  o’er. 

Quarter  the  field,  and  every  turn  explore ; 

Now  fudden  wheel,  and  now  attentive  feize 
The  known  advantage  of  th’  oppofing  breeze.—— 

At  once  they  flop! - yon’  careful  dog  defcrles 

Where  clofe  and  near  the  lurking  covey  lies. 

His  caution  mark,  left  even  a  breath  betray 
Th’  impending  danger  to  his  timid  prey ; 

In  various  attitudes  around  him  fland. 

Silent  and  motionlefs,  the  attending  band. 

So  when  the  fonof  danae  and  jove, 

Crowm’d  by  gay  conqueft  and  fuccefsful  love. 

Saw  PHiNEUs  and  his  frantic  rout  invade 
The  feflive  rights  by  hymen  facred  made. 

To  the  rude  Bacchanals  his  arm  outfpread 
The  horrid  image  of  medusa^s  head  ; 

Soon  as  the  locks  their  fnaky  curls  difclofe, 

A  marble  fliffnefs  feizM.his  threat’ning  foes  ; 

Fix’d  were  the  eyes  that  mark’d  the  javelin  thrown. 
And  each  flern  warrior  rear’d  his  lance  in  ftone. 

*  Now  by  the  glowingcheek  and  heaving  bread: 

Is  expectation’s  fanguine  wilh  exprefs’d. — 

Ah  curb  your  headlong  ardor !  nor  refufe 
Patient  to  hear  the  precepts  of  the  Mufe. 

Sooner  (ball  noify  heat  in  ra(h  difpute 
The  reafoning  calm  of  placid  fenfe  confute ; 

Sooner  the  headlong  rout’s  mifguided  rage 
With  the  firm  phalanx  equal  combat  wage. 

Than  the  warm  youth,  whom  anxious  hopes  enflame, 
Purfue  the  fleeting  mark  with  fleady  aim. 

By  temp’rate  thought  your  glowing  paflions  cool. 

And  bow  the  fwelling  heart  to  reafonTs  rule  ; 

£lfe  when  the  whirring  pinion,  as  it  flies. 

Alarms  your  flartled  ear,  and  dazzled  eyes. 

Unguided  by  the  cautious  arm  of  care. 

Your  random  bolts  (hall  wafle  their  force  In  air. 

•  They  rife ! — they  rife ! — Ah  yet  your  fire  reftrain. 
Till  the  ’maz’d  birds  fecurer  diftance  gain ; 

For,  thrown  too  clofe,  the  (hots  your  hopes  elude. 
Wide  of  your  aim,  and  innocent  of  blood  ; 

But  mark  with  careful  eye  their  lelTening  flight. 

Your  ready  gun,  obedient  to  your  fight. 

And  at  the  length  where  frequent  trials  (hew 
Your  fatal  weapon  giTes  the  the  furefl  blow, 
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Draw  quick ! — yet  Aeady  care  with  quicknefs  joini 
Left  the  ftiock’d  barrel  deviate  from  the  line ; 

So  (lull  fuccefs  your  ardent  wifhes  pay, 

And  furo  deftru^tion  wait  the  flying  prey. 

*  As  glory  more  than  gain  allures  the  brave 
To  dare  the  combat  loud,  and  louder  w  ave  ; 

So  the  ambition  of  the  fportiman  lies 
More  in  the  certain  ftiot  than  bleeding  prize* 

While  poachers,  mindful  of  the  feftal  hour. 

Among  the  covey  random  flaughtcr  pour; 

And,  as  their  numbers  preis  the  crimfon’d  ground| 
Regardlefs  reek  not  of  the  fecrct  wound. 

Which  borne  away,  the  wretched  vii^ms  lie 
*Mid  filent  (hades  to  languifti  and  to  die. 

O  let  your  breaft  fuch  felhlh  views  difclaira, 

And  (corn  the  triumph  of  a  cafual  aim  : 

Not  urg’d  by  rapine,  but  of  honour  proud, 

.One  objed  Angle  from  the  fcattVmg  croud; 

So,  when  you  fee  the  deftin’d  quarry  down, 

Shall  juft  applaufe  your  (kilful  labour  crown.’ 

In  this  extraft  there  are  two  limilies.  Of  the  naval  one 
we  profefs  our  approbation.  That  of  Perfeus  is  fantafiic 
and  Ovidian.  Mr.  Pye  is  unfortunate  in  our  opinion,  in 
having  chofen  for  his  cpifode  the  old  and  well  known  ftory 
of  Atys  and  Adraftus.  Novelty  would  clearly  have  given 
greater  charms  to  an  incident,  that  might  have  been  other- 
wife  much  inferior.  It  is  alfo  perhaps  too  long  for  the  place 
he  has  affigned  it,  the  middle  of  the  poem,  and  interrupts  too 
much  the  fyrametry  of  the  whole.  It  certainly  falls  off  to¬ 
wards  the  conclufion.  The  fpccch-  of  Croelus  to  tlie  un¬ 
fortunate  murderer  of  his  fon  is  particularly  feeble. 

“  Alas,  my  Ion !”  the  wretched  King  replied, 

**  ’Tis  aweful  JOVE  who  thus  corrects  my  pride, 

“  Which,  crown’d  by  conqueft,  and  with  power  elate, 

**  Its  fortune  deem’d  beyond  the  reach  of  fate* 

Alas!  too  late  repentant,  now  I  find 
“  The  fleeting  happinefs  of  human  kind ! 

**  With  unexpected  (hock,  this  cruel  blow 
“  Has  laid  at  once  my  vain  ambition  low ; 

The  offended  gods  this  chaftifement  have  given. 

Thou  but  the  fatal  inftrument  of  heaven.” 

After  having  allowed  ourfelvcs  fo  much  liberty  in  dif- 
cufline  the  general  ftrufture  of  the  pocm^  we  arc  not  at  all 
difpofcd  to  dwell  upon  minuter  blcmiftics.  Far  from  think¬ 
ing  thcip  numerous,  we  rather  wonder  to  find  them  fo  few 
andfo  trivial.  One  there  is,  which  is  fo  contrary  to  thegeneral 
fWle  of  the  poem,  as  to  become  by  that  means  glaring* 
Take  the  following  example. 

*  Ah  yet  your  fire  reft  rain, 

’Till  the  *maz*ii  biids  fccurer  diftance  grin.’ 
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The  firft  time  we  met  with  it,  we  coniidered  it  only  as  a 
harfli  cllipfis.  But  finding  it,  repeated,  we  were  convinced 
that  Mr.  Pye  had  caught  it  from  the  dialeft  of  the  vulgar,  by 
whom  the  verb,  to  maze,  is  ufed  as  a  complete  word;  with¬ 
out  obferving  that  it  was  a  provincialifra. 
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Art.  VIII.  Biographia  Baitannlca:  or  the  Lives’ of  the  moft  emi 
nent  Perfons  who  have  flourilhed  in  Great  Britain  'and  Ireland, 
from  the  earlieft  Ages,  to  the  prefent  Times  :  collcded  ’  from  the 
bell  Authorities,  printed  and  nianufcript,  and  digeiled  in  the 
Manner  of  Mr.  Bayle’s  Hillorical  and  Critical  Didlionary.  The 
fccond  Edition,  with  Corrections,  Enlargements,  and  the  Addi¬ 
tion  of  new  Lives.  By  Andrew  Kippis,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S,  andS.  A* 
with  the  Alhftance  of  the  Rev.  jofeph  Tow’crs,  L.  L.  D.  Vol.  IIL 
folio,  il.ii.6d.  boards.  Bathurll,  Strahan,  &c. 

{ Concluded  from  our  lajl  Number,) 

IT  is  not  generally  attended  to,  that  biftorical  writings, 
being  of  different  kinds,  require  to  be  differently  execut¬ 
ed.  The  general  hiftory  of  a  nation,  demands  the  moft 
profound  views,  the  moft  entire  impartiality,  and  the  moft 
mafterly  knowledge  of  the  art  of  compofition.  A  more 
lender  proportion  of  talents  is  fufficient  for  the  Annalift. 
ortocolleft  fafts  in  their  proper  order  is  his  chief  pro- 
ince;  and  labour  and  prcciuon  are  his  charaAeriftics.  To 
lie  writer  of  a  Memoir  more  ability  is  necellary  than  to  the 
tcorder  of  Annals.  He  muft  be  poffefled  of  vivacity  and 
•eiietration  ;  and  his  ftyle,  tliough  it  aims  not  at  the  dignity 
t  hiftory,  fhould  be-fpirited,  various,  and  delicate.  In  the 
ompofer  of  liv6s  that  degree  of  genius  is  not  requifite,  with- 
ut  which  nothing  great^can  be  executed  by  the  general  hif- 
riaii  of  an  illuftrious  people,  or  a  diftinguilhed.  event, 
ut,  In  order  to  excel,  his  knowledge  fhould  be  extenlive  ; 
Ihe  fhould  enjoy  that  diferiminating  faculty  which  pene- 
tes  into  the  motives  of  aAions,  and  into  the  fhades  of 
harafters.  In  his  nianner  there  fhould  be  a  verfatility  ;  he 
ould  be  able  to  cxercife  a  commanding  power  over 
nguage ;  and  in  delineating  eminent  men,  he  fhould  have 
reference  to  the  world,  and  to  its  advancement  in  virtue 
fcience. ' 

If  the  authors  of  the  Biographia  Britannica  are  examined 
Acfe  rules,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  entitled  to  great 
For  though  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  all  the  lives 
written  with  equal  capacity  ;  yet  it  is  obfervabic  that  the 
ijority  of  them  arc  compofitions  of  ability  and  mcriti 
enter  with  a  minute  propriety  Into  the  aAions  of  the 
Rev.  Vol.  IV.  Sept.  1784.  N  '  perfonages 
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pcrfonagcs  they  record  :  and,  as  warriours,  ftatefmen,  divines, 
philofophers,  poets,  and  men  of  every  dcfcription  of  crai. 
Hence,  arc  litld  out  to  us  in  a  fplendid  protufion,  the  in. 
ftruftion  and  entertainment. afforded^  are  of  a  kind  the  moft 
delightful  and  cxquifitc.  We  fee  fuperior  men,  not  only  in 
all  the  greatnefs  to  which  they  attained,  but  in  their  retire, 
^ents,  and  with  their  weaknefles. 

At  the  fame  time,  when  we  confider  the  wide  extent  of 
•  the  Biographia  Britannica,  it  is  a  circumftance  to  be  re¬ 
marked  as  fortunate,  that  in  the  compofition  of  the  lives, 
a  great  number  of  authors  were  employed.  To  execute  a] 
talk  fo  immenfe,  is  evidently  beyond  the  abilities  of  any  one 
man  ;  and  if  it  had,  in  faft,  confided  with  tlie  talents  of  anj 
fortunate  individual,  there  would,  notwhhftanding,  have  pre¬ 
vailed  a  famenefs  and  uniformity.  This  defeft  has  thus  been 
prevented  ;  and  we  do  not  think,  that  the  general  care  ofS 
corrcAing  and  enlarging  this  important  work,  could  have 
been  committed  more  properly  dian  to  Dr.  Kippis.  Hii 
various  openings  into  fcicnce  and  knowledge,  his  tafte,  his 
habits  of  iiuluftry,  his  judgment,  precifion,  and  impariiality, 
qualified  him,  in  no  common  degree,  for  the  talk  he  has 
undertaken. 

In  a  former  article  of  our  journal,  we  took  notice  of  the 
art  with  which  Dr.  Kippis  had  contrived,  that  the  Biog^ 
phia  Britannica  fhould  include  a  copious  hiftory  of  Britilh 
literature.  It  now  alfo  occurs  to  us,  that  this  intereftinj 
performance,  while  it  affords  fo  many  full  details  concernini; 
perfonages  who  have  figured  in  the  great  world,  muft  con¬ 
tribute  in  no  comnwi  meafure  to  call  a  light  upon  the  Bri- 
tifh  hiftory,  and  to  point  to  materials  which  have  efcaped  tbf 
rcfearchcs  of  our  general  hrftorians.  In  this  view  of 
matter,  it  may  fuggeft  to  fomc  enterprizrng  genius  the  idea, 
of  a  new  and  more  complete  hiftory  of  England  than 
hitherto  been  prefented  to  the  public  ;  and,  indeed,  no  wori 
is  to  be  wifhed  for  with  more  anxiety.  For,  the  Hiftory  o 
Mr.  Hume,  with  all  its  merit,  is  little  better  than  an  apol(>2 
for  prerogative  ;  and  it  muft  be  prejudicial  to  o\\r  youth,  tn® 
-  one  of  the  books  that  is  put  fooncu  into  their  hands,  fhoj® 
•  exhibit  abjeft  leiTons  of  tyranny.  For  Mr.  Hume,  they® 
he  was  fo  highly  indepenaent  with  regard  to  religious  opic® 
on,  as  to  attempt  to  infult  whatever  is  moft  lacred  in  it, 
altogether  the  reverie  in  politics.  He  was  the  obfequio® 
adorer  of  delpotifm  ;  and  to  the  Britilh  youth,  his  hiftory® 
a  vehicle  of  corruption  and  porfbn.  Nor  is  it  his  only 
that  he  was  an  advocate  for  tyranny.  His  information® 
often  imperfed  ;  and,  while  he  pretended  to  go  tothe 
cif  intdlig^c,  he  was  only  copyfog  the  illiberal  prejudi® 
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and  the  contemptible  fervility  of  Dr.  Brady  and  Mr. 
Carte. 

In  other  views,  the  Biographia  Britannica  may  prove  of 
the  higheft  utility.  The  liberal  manner  in  which  the  lives 
of  the  Britilh  divines  is  written,  cannot  fail  to  give  fome 
tinfture  to  our  theology,  and  to  eftablifli  that  rational  reli¬ 
gion  which  begins  to  fpread  itfclf  over  our  ifland.  Society 
and  Chriftianity  have  nothing  fo  much  to  fear  as  fanaticifin 
and  fuperftition  ;  and  it  will  ever  be  found,  that  government 
and  the  true  religion  are  infeparable  in  their  intereftsi  To 
contribute  to  difpel  fanaticiun  and  fuperilition,  is  of  con- 
fquence  a  high  fervice  not  only  t9  religion,  but  to  the 
date. 

It  would,  however,  be  in  vain  to  point  out  every  advantage 
that  may  accrue  from  the  extenfive  circulation  of  the  prefent 
work.  It  is  fufficient  for  our  purpofe,  to  have  exprelTed 
mineral  terms,  its  high  importance  and  value. 

The  addition  of  new  lives  to  the  volume  before  us,  has 
already  attrafted  our  obfervation  ;  and  of  thefe,  we  ought 
not  to  forget  the  account  which  is  exhibited  of  Robert  lord 
Clive.  For  this  article.  Dr.  Kippis  was  indebted  to  Henry 
Bcaufoy,  Efq.  and  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  it  is  written  ably 
and  accurately.  This  article  is  accordingly  efteemed  by  Dr. 
Kippis,  to  he  one  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  ornaments  of 
prefent  volume  of  the  Biographia  Britannica.  The  ac- 
unt  of  the  battle  of  Plalley,  by  Mr.  Beaufoy,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

‘  Full  of  folicitude  for  the  prefervation  of  the  company,  and  of 
hofc  whofc  lives  were  committed  to  his  care,  the  colonel  fummoned 
council  of  war.  It  was  the  only  one  he  ever  called,  and  he  was 
wards  known  to  fay,  that  if  their  advice  had  been  followed, . 
would  have  proved  the  deftru^lion  of  the  company.  -  — 

‘  The  council  refolved,  that  the  army  (hould  not  pafs  the  river: 
at  Dotwithilanding  this  refolution,  the  colonel  ordered  the  troops  to 
rofs  over,  early  in  the  morning,  and  marched  with  fuch  expedition, 
Jjat  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  he  arrived  at  the  grove  of 
hlTey,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  Nabob  and  his  whole 
my  Were  encamped.  The  Englilh  took  poileilion  of  the  grovci 
d  retired  behind  the  bank,  with  which  it  was  furround^,  waited 
e  return  of  day.  The  rifing  fun  difeovered  to  their  view  the 
p  of  the  nabob  extended  over  all  the  plain.  Fifty  thoufand 
}  eighteen  thoufand  horfe,  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  com* 
fed  his  force :  while  their  own  fell  (hort  of  three  thoufand  two 
men;  of  whom  the  Europeans  did  not  exceed  nine  hundred* 
icoofcqucnce  of  this  cxccflivc  difparity  of  ftrength^  colonel. Qive 
Solved,  that  during  the  day  his  operations  (hould  be  all  defenfive  ; 

It  that  at  midnight,  at  which  time  the  united  powers  pf  (leep  and 
produce,  among  the  Hindoos,  a  general  ftupefa^Hon,  his 
moM  ftcnin  the  caiap.  For  the  preiicAt,  theraorti  he  madd 
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110  other  dilpofit ions  than  thofc  that  were  rcquilitc  to  repel  ihe  cr% 
my*s  aflaulrs.  Two  fuccellivc  nights  and  da^’s  he  had  paflTcd  with, 
.out  repofe  ;  for  he  fliared  the  tatigues  and  dangers  of  his  troops, 
much  more  conllantly  than  he  Hiared  their  rclK  Now,  therefore, 
that  all  precautions  had  been  taken,  and  that  a  fliort  interval  feemed 
likely  to  precede  the  enemy’s  attack,  he  threw  himfelfon  the  ground, 
and  from  that  tranquillity  of  mind  which  never  left  him,  was  foon 
alieep.  While  in  this  manner,  the  Britifii  general  llept  undiliurbed 
on  the  perilous  edge  of  battle,  the  Nabob  was  fitting  pcnfive  and 
lilent  in  his  tent,  revolving  in  his  mind  the  doubtful  illue  of  th; 
contelh  When  he  call  his  eyes  tow'ards  the  counilefs  multitudcj 
that  fpread  themfelves  around  him,  he  feemed  allured  that  danger  ‘ 
could  not  reach  him  ;  and,  confident  of  victory,  indulged  his  proud, 
eft  thoughts.  But  when  the  remembrance  of  the  flaUghter  witb 
which  Clive  had  formerly  filled  his  camp,  forced  itfelf  upon  him, 
apprchenffons  the  rrtoft  terrible  took  poireflion  of  his  mind.  During 
this  gloomy  reverie,  his  attendants  had  withdrawn,  one  after  an¬ 
other,  to  the  outlidc  of  the  tent.  The  Nabob  ftarted  to  find  hinifclf 
alone,  and  exclaimed,  with  horror,  “  Surely  they  have  fecn  m? 
dead.”  His  artillery  was  now  brought  to  bear  upon  the  grove,  and 
a  heavy  cannonade  immediately  enfued  3  but  the  Englifh,  protected 
by  the  bank,  fuflered  very  little  from  the  fire,  while  their  own  carried 
deftru^ion  through  all  the  Nabob’s  lines.  The  Nabob  had  com¬ 
mitted  the  conduft  of  the  battle  to  a  man  of  approved  fidelity,  and 
diftinguillied  refolution  ;  but  while  this  brave  commander  was  en¬ 
couraging  his  troops  to  advance  upon  the  Englifti-  and  drive  them 
from  their  poll,  he  fell  to  the  ground,  a  headlcfs  trunk.  Terrified 
with  the  news,  the  Nabob  lent  for  Meer  Jaffier  to  his  tent,  and 
throwing  down  his  turban,  faid  to  him,  vvith  great  emotion,  “  Jaffier, 
that  turban  you  mull  defend.”  Mcer  Jaffier  repeated  bis  former 
proieftations  of  fidelity,  and  then  withdrew  to  difpatch.a  melfenger 
to  the  Englifti,  informing  them  of  the  confufion  that  prevailed 
among  the  Nabob’s  troops,  and  ftrongly  advifing  them  to  llorm  bis 
camp  in  the  night.  In  the  mean  time,  accounts  were  brought  to  the 
»  Nabob,  that  the  havoc  of  bis  troops  encreafed,  but  that  the  Englilb 
ftill  continued  in  the  grove.  This  laft  circumftancc  fuggefted  to  his 
mind  the  delign  that  Clive  had  formed  ;  for  which  rcafon  he  rcfolved 
to  march  back  to  his  capital,  where  an  alTault  in  the  night  might  be 
repelled  with  much  more  eafe  than  it  could  be  in  an  open  cariip. 
No  fooncr  had  colonel  Clive  difeovered,  from  their  movements  and 
*  the  flackening  of  their  fire,  that  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  retreat, 
than  he  led  a  detachment  of  .the  Britilh  againft  a  battery  on  his  Ictk 
and  driving  away  a  party  of  French  who  defended  it,  turned  the 
guns  upon  the  Nabob’s  troops.  Their  retreat  was  inftantly  conven* 
cd  to  a  confufed  and  precipitate  flight ;  but  the  Englifti  having  no 
borfe,  were  unable  to  purlue.  The  viJlory  being  gained, 

Jaffier  fent  a  meflage  to  the  colonel,  to  fay,  that  he  himlelf  and* 
confiderable  part  of  the  army,  waited  his  commands,  and  foon  after* 
wards  cstme  in  perfon  to  pay  him  his  rclpc(fls.  He  made  many  apo* 
logiesfor  his  former  conduft,  and  fubniitted  to  his  compalfion,  botb 
his  fortune  and  his  life.  The  colonel  alTured  him,  that  the  Englids 
ivould  rcligioufly  qbferve  the  treat)’  they  had  made.  He  ad  vifed  bio’t 
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it  the  fame  time,  to  employ  the  troops  he  commandeJ,  In  the  pu  rfuit 
of  the  defeated  enemy;  and  liiid,  that  he  himfclf  would  tollotv 
whh  the  Englilh  forces. 

*  In  the  mean  w'hile,  the  unfortunate  Nabob  had  fled  to  his  ca» 
pital,  and  was  employed,  during  the  night,  in  diflrihuting  his  trta- 
fures  among  the  principal  oflicers  of  his  army,  to  induce  them,  if 
potTible,  to  try  the  fortune  of  another  engagement.  Whilfl  he  was 
thus  employed  in  fruitlefs  endeavours  to  fecure  their  attachment, 
an  account  was  brought  him,  that  Meer  Jaflier  and  his  troops  had 
entered  the  town,  and  were  marching  dirc(5fly  to  the  palace.  Ter- 
ri6cd  at  the  news,  he  made  his  cfcape  through  one  of  the  windows, 
ki  hopes  of  finding  Ibine  place  of  concealment  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city.  But'  fo  entirely  berek  of  friends  was  this  unfortunate 

^  vouth,  that  he  could  think  of  no  one  from  whom  he  could  alk  pro.- 
;  iedion  in  this  his  uttermoft  dillrefs,  except  a  priefl,  w'hofc  nofe  and 
'  cars,  by  his  orders,  had  formerly  been  cut  oft.  The  priefl,  too  rc-’ 
fentful  for  the  pad  injury,  to  be  appeafed  by  this  mark  of  prefenf 
\  confidence,  gave  him  up  to  a  brother  of  Mcer  Jaftier's  ;  of  which 
I  Mcer  Jaftier’s  fun  was  no  foouer  informed^  than  he  commanded  the 
I  executioner  to  do  his  oflice.* 

This  extraft  is  a  proof,  that  Mr.  Beaufoy  has  hifloric 
talents  ;  and  we  lhall  accompany  it  with  the  paragraphs  with, 
which  he  has  concluded  his  narrative  of  the  life  and  fortunes 
I  j  of  lord  Clive. 

*  After  lord  Clive’s  laft  return  from  India,  he  was  made,  in  1769, 
i  \  one  of  the  knights  companions  of  the  noble  order  of  the  Bath. 

Ji  ‘  Though  his  exploits  will  excite  the  admiration,  and  receive  the 
I  plaudits  of  poflerity,  yet,  in  his  life  time,  the  fame  ingratitude  was 
flicwn  him,  which  the  greatefl  men,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  have 
I  j  experienced.  For,  on  the  pretence,  “  that  all  acquilitions  made 
I  “  under  the  influence  of  a  military  force,  or  by  treaty  with  foreign 

I  powers,  do,  of  right,  belong  to  the  flare,”  a  party  in  the  houfe 

|§ :  of  commons,  countenanced  by  the  minifler,  attempted  to  ruin  both 
^  his  fortune  and  his  fame.  A  motion  was  made  in  this  allembly,  on. 
|§-  thciiflof  February,  1773,  to  refolve,  “  th^n  the  atquifltion  of 
“  his  wealth,  lord  Clive  had  abufed  the  powers  with  which  he  was 
“  entrufted.”  The  Ipeech  he  made  on  the  occaflon,^  concluded  w'ith 
^  the  following  words  ;  “  If  the  refolution  propofed  (liould  receive  the 
I  ;  “  aflent  of  the  houle,  I  fliall  have  nothing  left  that  I  can  call  my 

,  “  own,  except  my  paternal  fortune  of  five  hundred  a  year, 

ligand  which  has  been  in  the  family  forages  pafl.*  But  upon. 

“  this  I  am  content  to  live;  and  perhaps  I  fliaU  find  more  real 
jl;”  content  of  mind  and  happinefs,  than  in  the  trembling  atflivencc 
‘  ||  “  of  an  unfottled  fortune.  But  to  be  called,  after  fixteen  years  have 
[  “  clapfod,  to  account  for  my  conduct  in  this  manner  ;  and  after  an 

I  “  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  my  property,  to  be  queftioned,'  and 
“  confidered  as  obtaining  it  unwarrantably,  is  hard  indeed  !  and  a 
^  treatment  of  which  I  (hould  not  think  the  BritlQi  fenate  capable.’ 
^  “  Yet,  if  this  (hould  be  the  cafe,  I  have  a  confeious  innocence  within> 

~  L  ^  me,  that  tells  me  my  condudt.  is  irreproachable. — Frangas^  non 
,  ^  — They  may  take  from  me  what  I  have  ;  they  may,  as. they. 

**  think,  make  me  poor,  but  I  will  be  happy.  Before  I  lit  down,  \ 
-  ‘  N  j  hax^ 
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**  hare  one  requed  to  make  to  the  houfe,  that  when  they  eotne  ta 
**  decide  upon  my  honour,  they  will  not  forget  their  own.” 

•  The  houfe  of  commons  reje^ed  the  motion,  and  refoWed, 
“  That  lord  Clive  had  rendered  great  and  meritorious  ferviccs  to 
“  his  country.” 

‘  Such  was  the  ifTue  of  this  difgraceful  perfecution.  If,  indeed, 
the  minider  had  made  his  attack  upon  thofe  men,  whofe  names  are 
recorded  only  in  the  regider  of  a  peoplc^s  fufferings ;  upon  thofe 
men  who,  under  the  pretence  of  cudomary  prefents,  extorted  from 
wretches,  who  had  nothing  but  their  fubhdcnce  to  give,  two  thou- 
fand  a  year  for  their  footman,  two  thoufand  a  year  for  their  toilet, 
two  thoufand  five  hundred  a  year  for  the  expences  of  their  table; 
upon  men  who,  under  the  pretence  of  keeping  the  banks  of  rivers  ia 
repair,  harrafled  the  people  by  exadHons,  that  had  neither  rule  nor 
limit ;  imon  men  who,  under  the  pctcnce  of  a  traffic  in  fait,  frized 
the  necenaries  of  life,  and  edablilbed  a  trade,  the  currents  of  which 
were  ftained  with  blood  ;  upon  men,  who  aggravated  even  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  pedilence  and  famine ;  and  when  half  the  inhabitants  were 
fwept  away,  inlided  that  the  living  (liould  pay  the  taxes  of  the 
dead  ;  he  would  then  have  a£led  as  the  guardian  of  his.  country’s 
honour,  and  as  the  friend  of  human  kind. 

•  When  the  difputes  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  had 
rifen  10  fuch  a* height,  that  they  were  not  likely  to  be  terminated  any 
other  way  than  by  open  hodiliiies,  overtures  were  made  to  lord 
Clive  to  accept  of  the  Chief  command  in  America.  But  he  declined 
the  propofal,  on  account  of  the  ill  date  of  his  health,  and  from  a 
confeioufnefs  that  the  vigour  of  his  mind  was  not  equal  to  what  it 
had  heretofore  been.  He  did  not  dare,  in  thefe  circumdances,  to 
undertake  an  affair  of  fuch  importance,  led,  in  the  end,  he  ffiould 
be  found  unequal  to  the  undertaking.  The  Americans,  and  the 
friends  of  American  liberty,  will  probably  think  they  have  caufc 
to  rejoice,  that  his  military  abilities  were  not  on  this  occafion  brought 
to  a  trial. 

•  Lord  Clive  was  one  of  the  few  men,  whofe  condu^  was  always 
dire61ed  by  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind,  and  whofe  decifions  were 
therefore  fecret.  Like  the  fird  of  the  Csefart,  the  talents  of  other 
-men  could  add  nothing  to  the  reach  of  his  genius,  or  the  corre<^nefi 
of  his  judgment.  He  was  indeed  (as  Mr.  Pitt  emphatically  called 
him)  a  heaven-born  general,  who  without  experience,  or  being 

verfed  In  military  affairs,  furpaffed  all  the  officers  of  his  time.” 

•  In  parliament  he  reprefented,  from  the  year  1760  to  the  time  of 
bis  deceafe,  the  ancient  borough  of  Shrewfbury,  the  principal  town 
of  the  county  in  which  he  was  born.  The  intered  which  he  took 
in  the  difputations  of  this  afiembly,  was  feldom  fufficient  to  induce 
bim  to  fpeak  :  but  when  the  attack  upon  hit  conduct  had  called  into 
a^Hon  the  powers  of  his  mind,  his  eloquence  fuch  as  has  not 
often  been  furpaffed. 

•  The  fevcrc  illnefs  with  which  lord  Clive  was  attacked,  during 
bis  fird  refidencein  the  Ead  Indies,  gave  an  injuiy  to  his  condituti* 
on  which  was  never  fully  renaired ;  and  his  health  was  farther 
weakened  by  his  fucceffive  vints  to  the  unwholefome  climates  of 
that  country.  Hence  it  was,  that  he  became  fubjedt,  at  times,  to 
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I  (Jfprcffion  of  fpints.  His  ardent  and  acf^ivc  mind,  when  not  called  into 
exertion  by  fomegreat  occafion,  frequently  preyed  upon  itfelf.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  having  nothing  peculiarly  important  and  inte^ 
reding  to  engage  his  attention,  and  his  body  growing  more  and  more 
infirm,  the  dcprefllion  increafed  ;  and  to  this  was  owing  his  dcceafe, 
on  the  2^d  of  November,  1774,  not  long  after  he  had  entered  into 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  at  Moreton-Say,  the 
parifli  in  which  he  was  born. 

*  In  the  various  relations  of  private  life,  lord  Clive  highly 
beloved  and  elleemed  ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  the  kindeil  affeefions  anjd 
of  every  foci  a  I  virtue.  Ills  fecrct  charities  were  numerous  and  ex- 

j  icnfive ;  but  the  prel'ent  he  made  of  feventy  thoufand  pounds,  as 
a  provilion  for  the  invalids  of  the  company’s  fervice,  was  the  noblell 
donition  of  its  kind,  that  ever  came  from  a  private  individual. 

‘  His  perfon  was  of  the  largeif  of  the  middle  (ize ;  his  counte¬ 
nance  inclined  to  fadnefs ;  and  the  heavine6  of  his  brow  imparted 
an  iinpleuling  exprclTion  to  his  features.  It  was  a  heavinefs  that 
arofe,  not  trom  the  prevalence  of  the  unfocial  paflions,  (for  of  thefe 
fca’  men  had  a  fmaller  fliare)  but  from  a  natural  fullnefs  in  the  riedi 
above  the  eye-lid.  His  w'ords  were  few  ;  and  his  iiKinner,  among 
frrangers,  was  reierved  ;  yet  it  won  the  confidence  of  men,  and 
gained  admiflion  to  the  heart.  Among  his  intimate  friends,  he ‘had 
great  pleafantry  and  jocofenefs,  and  on  fome  occal^ons  w^as  too 
open. •  ' 

*  In  February,  i753»  immediately  before  he  embarked  for 

(India,  he  married  Margaret  Malkelyne,  daughter  of  Edmund  Maf- 
kelyne,  Efq.  of  Purton,  in  WiltQiire,  and  filler  to  the  Rev,  Dr. 

I  Nevil  Mafkelyne,  the  prefent  aftronomer  royal.  By  this  lady>  who 

!is  dill  living,  he  had  Edward,  the  prefent  lord  Clive,  born  March 
1754;  Rebecca,  born  September  15,  1760;  Charlotte,  born 
January  15,  1762  ;  Margaret,  born  Auguft  15,  1763  ;  and  Robert, 
bornAuguft3i,  1769.’ 

While  the  life  of  lord  Clive,  a$  written  by  Mr.  Bcaufoy, 
attrafts  our  approbation,  it  is  an  objeft  of  regret  to  us,  that 
I  men  of  wealth  and  condition,  who  afpire  to  aft  in  the  fenate 
I  and  in  public  afiairs,  are  fo  little  attentive  to  erabellilh  them^ 
felvcs  with  literature.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  accompliftimcnts  of  literature  were  an  important  care  co 
■  the  ftatefman  and  the  warriour ;  nor  does  there  feem  any 
reafon  why  a  limilar  ambition  Ihould  not  diftmgqilh  thofe  of 
:  our  nation,  whom  wealth,  conneftions,  and  ability,  call 
i  upon  to  engage  in  aftive  occupations.  We  give  way  ac- 
^  cordingly,  to  our  patriotifm,  when  we  venture. to  exprefs  a* 
hope,  that  the  example  of  Mr.  Beaufoy,  in  contributing  to 
.  the  improvement  and  decoration  of  the  Biograph ia  6ritan- 
I'ica,  may  be  found  fo  commendable  as  to  be  followed. 
Such  purfuits  are  furely  more  certain  indications  of  ability, 

;  more  flattering  recommendations  to  public  applaufe, 
than  the  ruingus  agitations  of  the  gaming  table,  and  the 
enfeebling  voluptuoufnefs  of  fafliionablg  maruxerii. 

N4  The 
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The  extreme  picafure  we  have  enjoyed  from  the  volume 
before  us»  has  induced  us  to  exprefs  ourfelves  with  warmth, 
•both  in  this  article  and  in  a  former  one.  And  while  the  ob- 
fervations  we  have  made  and  the  extrafts  we  have  furnifhed, 
in  our  accounts  of  this  performance,  will  explain  to  our 
readers  its  general  intentions  and  merit ;  we  arc  happy  to 
remark,  that  the  perfons  who  have  been  entrufted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Biographia  Britannica,  have  befide  their  lite¬ 
rary  talents,  a  qualification,  which  in  our  opinion  is  of  high 
moment.  They  arc  faithful  friends  to  their  country,  to 
liberty,  and  to  the  inherent  rights  of  mankind.  They 
arc  not  w  hat  many  eminent  writers  have  been  :  the  humble 
panegyrifts  of  power,  the  unworthy  fycophants  of  defpot- 
ifm.  In  the  livcs^of  our  more  illuftrious  ftatefmen,  they 
inculcate  the  doftrines  of  our  conftitution,  fuch  as  they 
really  arc  and  ought  to  be,  and  do  not  felfiflily  recoml 
mend  thcmfelves  as  objcQs  of,  corruption,  by  explaining 
away  the  rights,  the  honour,  and  the  privileges  of  tlieir 
nation. 

**  I 

Art.  IX.  PaAohaptifm  Examined^  on  the  Principles,  Conceflions, 
and  Rcafonings,  of  the  moll  learned  Faedobaptiits.  By  Abraham 
Booth.  38,  boards.  Buckland.  1784. 

Mr.  Booth,  having  obferved  for  a  courfc  of  years,  that 
many  of  the  moft  learned  and  eminent  Paedobaptifts 
frequently  argue  on  fuch  principles,  admit  of  fuch  fafts,  in¬ 
terpret  various  texts  of  feripture  in  fuch  a  manner,  and  make 
fuch  conceflions,  as  arc  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Baptifts,  ex- 
traded  a  number  of  paflages  from  their  publications,  and 
made  many  references  to  others,  which  he  thought  might  be 
fairly  pleaded  againft  infant  fprinkling.  On  reviewing  thefc 
quotations  and  memoranda,  he  determined,  merely  for  his 
own  private  ufe,  to  employ  fome  of  his  Icifurc  hours  in 
tranferibing  and  arranging  them  under  different  heads  of  the 
Psedobaptift  controverly.  When  he  had  made  confiderablc 
progrefs  in  the  work  of  tranfeription  and  arrangement,  Mr. 
Henry  s  Treatife  on  Baptifm  fell  into  his  hands.  Pofleffed  ot 
a  high  regard  for  the  charader  of  that,  worthy  author,  he 
perufed  the  treatife  with  care.  Not  being  convinced,  how¬ 
ever,  by  any  thing  it  contains,  that  the  forinklingof  infants 
is  an  appointment  of  Chrift  ;  and  being  fully  perfuaded,  that 
Mr.  Henry  had  employed  his  learning,  and  parts,  and  zeal, 
in  defence  of  an  unfcriptural  ceremony  ;  he  determined  to 
profccutc  the  fubjed  with  greater  application,  and  to  pub- 
Jifh  the  rcfult  of  his  inquiries  concerning  it.  Such  was  the 

pccafion  of  this  publication. 
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This  method  of  arguing  with  the  Pa?dobaptifts,  muft  be 
tllowcd  to  be  limple,  fair,  and  candid,  according  to  the  max¬ 
im  tejlimontum  adverfarii  contra  fc  val'idiJJ^mum :  And,  as  the 
generality  of  thofe  Psedebaptifts,  from  whofe  writings  the 
extrafts  were  made,  were  perfons  of  great  learning  and 
eminence,  in  the  feveral  communions  to  which  they  belong¬ 
ed  ;  and  as  a  confiderable  number  of  them  were  famous  pro- 
teflbrs  in  Proteftant  univerfities,  their  declarations  cannot 
but  have  very  great  weight. 

We  have  had  different  occafions  of  declarinnr  the  force 

O 

and  irapreflion  of  the  arguments  of  the  Baptiils  on  our 
minds,  and  alfo  the  general  reafons  why  we  arc  of  opinion, 
that  infant  fprinkling  was  not  praftifed  in  the  earlicft  ages 
of  the  church.  We  have  alfo  remarked  that,  as  in  the  na¬ 
tural  world,  the  truths  which  are  necelTary  to  exiftence  arc 
obvious,  whereas  an  inexhauftible  field  remains  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  and  improvement  of  fpeculative  minds  ;  fo  in 
the  moral  world,  which  comprehends  the  conduit  of  both 
providence  and  grace,  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  truths 
which  are  kept  hid  from  ages,  although  all  is,  or  may  be 
known,  that  is  eflential  to  falvation. 

Thcic  being  our  fentiments,  w'e  feel  a  fenfible  fatisfaftion 
in  learning  that  fo  judicious,  learned,  mild,  and  difpaflion- 
ate  an  enquirer  as  Mr.  Booth,  concurs  with  them.  His  ar¬ 
guments  for  the  propriety  of  enquiries  into  the  mode  and 
fubjeft  of  baptifm,  which  may  be  applied  to  all  other  fubjeits 
of  controverfial  theology,  are  fo  juft,  plain,  and  forcible, 
that  we  fhall  lay  them  before  our  readers. 

‘  Some  perfons  affeit  to  reprefent  all  ilifputes  about  the  mode 
and  fubjeit  of  baptifm,  as  not  only  flale  and  unimportant,  but  as 
unworthy  the  character  of  any  who  profefs  a  warm  regard  for  the 
perfon,  the  atonement,  and  the  grace  of  Jefus  Chrilt.  It  muft,  in¬ 
ured,  be  acknowledged,  that  church  order,  pofjtive  rites,  and  ex¬ 
ternal  forms  of  worftiip,  are  not  of  equal  importance  with  thofe 
doiftrines  which  immediately  refpedl  the  obje^^t  lof  our  worftfip,  as 
rational  creatures  ;  the  ground  of  our  hope,  as  criminals  deferving 
to  perifb  ;  or  the  fource  of  our  hleffcdncfs,  as  intended  for  an  im¬ 
mortal  exiftence.  Nor  is  the  moft  punctual  performance  of  a  ritual 
fervicc,  detached  from  faith  in  Chrift  and  benevolence  to  roan,  worthy 
of  being  compared  with  truly  devotional  principles  and  virtuous 
tempers,  though  attended  with  much  ignorance  relating  to  the  pofitive 
parts  of  divine  worftiip.  But  is  this  a  fufticient  reafon  for  treating 
the  law  of  baptifm  as  if  it  were  of  little  or  no  importance — as  if  it 
were  obfolete^  or  as  if  our  great  legiflator  had  no  mcaningwhen  he 
enisled  it  ?  That  mutilation  of  the  facred  fupper,  which  is  practiled 
in  the  Romifh  communion,  has  been  (harply  oppofed  and  loudly 
^ndemed  by  all  denominations  of  Proteftants :  and  is  it  not  la^fui^ 
»  it  not  matterof  duty^  to  oppofe  and  condemn  fuch  an  outrage  on 
tiWinc  authority  and  primitive  example  ?  Arc  wc  not  required  to 
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Contend  eettjtefily^  but  with  virtuous  dilpolitions,  for  every  branch  of 
that  faith  *wb:ch  ‘uw  once  delivered  to  the  faints  ?  If,  therefore,  in* 
^ants  be  folemnly  fprinklcd  by  divine  right,  it  mud  be  the  indifpenf- 
ible  duty  of  Faedobaptifts  to  contend  for  it :  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
infant  Iprinkiing  be  a  human  invention,  the  Baptifts  are  equally 
bound  to  oppofe  it,  as  delerving  to  be  baniOied- from  'the  worlbip 
«f  God,  where  it  has  long  ufurped  the  place  of  a  divine  indiiuiion. 
If  Chrid  be  the  only  lord  and  lawgiver  in  hi?  own  kingdom,  then, 
certainly,  it  is  far  from  being  an  indifferent*  matter  whether  the  lawi 
enabled  by  him  be  regarded,  or  nut,  For  with  equal  reafon  might 
any  one  queftion,  whether  our  Saviour  (hould  be  believed^  in  what 
he  declares  ?  as,  whether  he  (hould  be  obeyed  in  what  he  commands  ? 
Under  the  fair  pretext  of  charity,  forbearance,  and  catholicifm, 
we  might,  with  Mblancthon  and  other  adiaphorifl sin  the  fiMcemh 
century,  conlidcr  the  doiftrine  of  juftitication  by  faith  alone,  the 
number  of  the  facraments,  the  juriidi(^tion  claimed  by  the  pope, 
extreme  un^on,  the  obfervation  of  popilh  hrdivals,  and  feveral 
fuperlHtious  rites,  as  things ;  or,  with  others,  we  might 


nffert  the  innocence  of  mental  error,  in  matters  of  doctrine  and 
worlhip;  and  fo,  by  unavoidable  confequence,  render  the  bible 
kfelf  of  little  worth, 

*  1  he  folly  and  impiety  of  pleading  for  charity  and  peace,  at  the 
expence  of  divine  truth  and  of  religious  duty,  are  w'ell  reprefented  and 
properly  chaflifed  by  a  Psedobaptift  author,  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner.  **  A  confiderablc  fuccedancum  for  the  chriftian  unity,  is  the 
tatholic  charity ;  which  is  like  the  charity  commended  by  Paul,  in 
only  this  one  indance,  that  \l  grtrvecth  exceedingly, the 
ftridcr  fort  it  goes  under  the  name  of  forbearance.  We  (liall  be 
much  midaken,  if  wt  think,  that  by  this  foft  and  agreeable  word, 
kchiedy  meant  the  tendernefs  and  compadion  inculcated  by  the  p^^ 
cepts  of  Jefus  Chrid  and  his  apodles.  It  dri^ly  means,  an  agrc^ 
menc  to  differ  quietly  about  the  doctrines  and  commandments  of  the 
gofpel,  without  interruption  of  viiible  fellowdiip.  They  dilHnguiOi 
cart  fully  httwcctt/amdamentalf^  or  things  neceffary  to  be  believed  and 
pra^Hfed  ;  and  circumjlaniialsy  or  things  that  are  indifferent.  Nowr 
whatever  foundation  there  may  be  for  fuch  a  didin6tion  in  hume% 
fydems  of  religion,  it  certainly  looks  very  ill-becoming  in  the 
churches  of  Chrid,  to  queftion  how  far  he  is  to  be  helienyed  and  obeyed* 
Our  modern  churches — have  nearly  agreed  to  hold  all  thofe  thingi 
indifferent  which  would  be  inconvenient  and  difreputable :  and  ta 
Kave  communion  together,  in  obferving  fomewhat  like  the  cuftoms 
of  their  forefathers.  Many  of  the  plained  fayings  of  Jefus  Chrlft 
and  the  apodles,  arc  treated  with  high  contempt,  by  the  advocates 
of  this  forbearance. — The  common  people  are  perfuaded  to  believe, 
that  all  the  ancient  inditutions  of  chridianity  were  merely  l^ral  and 
temporary^  excepting  fuch  as  the  learned  have  agreed  to  be  fuiiablc 
to  thefe  times  ;  or,  which  have  been  cudomarily  obferved  by  theh 
predecertbrs.  But  it  would  well  become  the  dolors  in  divinity  to 
ihew,  by  what  authority  any  inju6fion  of  God  can  be  revoked, 
lidei  Afj  own  ?  or,  how  any  man’s  confcience  can  be  law'fully 
eafed,  b  y  cudom,  example,  or  human  authority,  from  obfervin^[ 
fuch  t^gs  at  were  indltuted  by  the  apodles.of  chrid,  in  his  name . 
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^Thls  corrupt  forbearance  had  no  allowed  place  in  the  priinitire 
churches.  The  apodle,  in  the  Epiftle  to  the  Ephehans,  required 
of  them,  to  adorn  their  vocation  all  lovollnefi  and  meekntf  ^  •wtd/ 
forbearing  one  another^  IN  LOVE.  But  had  they  dif- 
penfed  with  the  laws  of  Chrill,  for  convenience  and  eafe,  U  bad 
Qen  forbearing^  one  another  in  hatred.  For  thofe  laws  were  expref- 
60ns  of  his  love  ;  the  mod  fern'ent  love  that  was  ever  (hewn  amontj 
iDcn,  directed  by  infallible  wifdom.  Whofoever,  therefore,  would 
oblitcatc  them,  or  any  how  attempt  to  change  them,  muft  cither 
fuppofe  himfclf  than  jefus  Chrill,  or  ^  greater  friend  to  man¬ 
kind.  He  murt  be  moved,  either  by  an  mormons  /eI/<omceIt ;  or 
by  the  fpirit  of  malevolence.  The  more  thinking  part  of  religious 
men,  obferving  what  great  mifehiefs  have  arifen  from  contentions 
about  truth,  have  found  it  moil  deiirable  to  let  truth  alone,  and 
to  concern  theml'elves  chiefly  about  living  profitahly  in  civil  fociety. 
To  be  of  fomc  religion,  is  but  decent ;  and  the  interefts  of  human 
life  require  that  it  be  popular  and  compliant.  If  men  have  dif> 
erent  notions  of  Jefus  Chrift,  his  divinity,  his  facrifice,  his  king¬ 
dom,  and  the  cudoms  of  his  religion,  even  from  what  the  apoflles 
feemed  to  have;  charity  demands  that  we  .think  well  of  their 
religious  charaif^ers,  notwithflanding  this.  It  is  unbecoming  the 
modefty  of  wife  men  to  be  confident  on  any  fide ;  2a\dk  contending 
ternejlly  for  opinions,  injures  the  peace  of  the  chriflian  church* 
Thus  kind  and  hunible  is  modern  charity !  Inflead  of  rejoicing 
io,  or  with  the  truths  it  rejoiceth  in  contemplating  the  admirable 
piety  that  may  be  produced  from  fo  many  different,  yea,  oppofitc 
principles.  The  chriflians  of  old  time  were  taught,  not  to  dlfputt 
tbout  the  inflitutions  of  their  k«ORD,  but  to  obferve  them  thank¬ 
fully  ;  and  hereby  they  exp  re  (fed  their  affection  to  him  and  to  each 
other.  If  that  affection  be  granted  to  be  more  important  than 
the  tokens  of  it,  it  would  be  unjuft  to  infer  that  the  latter  have 
no  obligation;  which  would  imply,  that  Chrift  and  the  apoflles 
meant  nothing  by  their  precepts.  The  Methodifls  have  not,  indeed^ 
gone  fo  far  as  their  fpiritual  brethren  (the  Quakers)  have  doUe,  in 
rejeding  all  external  ceremonies ;  but  they  are  taught  to  believe, 
that  all  concern  about  the  ancient  order  and  cuffoms  of  the  chrifli- 
an$  is  mere  r/y^/V/V,  and  injurious  to  the  devout  exercifes  of  tlis 
heart.  Thus  the  modern  charity  vaunts  itfelf,  in  anfwcring  better 
purpofes  than  could  be  accompliflied  by  keeping*  the  words  of 
Chrift.  It  produces  a  more  extenfive  and  generous  communion^  and 
snimates  the  devotion  of  men,  without  perplexing  them  by  un¬ 
certain  dodrincs,  or  rigorous  felf-dcnial.  Although  it  fuppofet 
lumc  revelation  from  God,  and  fome  hoiiour  due  to  Jefus  Chrift  ;  it 
clainns  a  right  to  difpenfe  with  both  ;  to  choofe  what,  in  his  dodrine 
religion,  is  fit  to  be  believed  and  obferveJ.” 

*  Being  fully  perfuaded  that  1  appear  in  defence  of  a  primitive 
mftitucion,  ^d  of  apoflolic  practice,  I  earneflly  commend  this  pub- 
Ikaiion  to  the  blefling  of  that  fublimc  being,  who  voorketh  all  thinga 
*fter  the  counfil  of  his  (Kvn  will.  Sincerely  praying,  that  evangelical 
truth  and  experimental  religion,  that  purity  of  worfliip  and  virtuous 
^t^ce,  may  ilourifh  amone  all  denominations  of  Chriflians;  I 
delude,  and  remain  the  reader’s  cordial  friend.* 

In 


Cook’s  Voyage  to  the  Vacific  Ocean. 

In  the  courfe  of  Mr.  Booth’s  refleftions  on  the  language 
and  arguments  of  fomc  Pacdobaptifts,  we  meet  with  a  few 
llrokcs  of  humour  ;  b'ut  not  of  a  furly,  or  cynical  humour; 
it  is  an  humour  a-kin  to  what  we  find  in  the  writings  of  fomc 
of  the  Chrifiian  fathers  ;  and  even  in  the  facred  Icriptures 
thcmfclves :  for  although  we  cannot  by  any  means  i^rec 
with  lord  Shaftfbury,  that  the  biblc  .abounds  with  jocular 
humour^  yet,  in  different  places,  for  example,  in  Job  and 
Jfaiah^  we  meet  with  what  may  not  improperly  be  called 
fublimc  humour 


Art*  X.  A  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Undertaken  by  the  Conh 
inand  of  his  Majefty,  for  making  Difeoveries  in  the  Northern 
Hemifpherc.  To  Determine  the  Pofition  and  Extent  of  the  Weft 
Side  ot  North  America ;  its  Dillance  from  Alia  ;  and  the  Practi¬ 
cability  of  a  Northern  Paifage  to  Europe*  Performed  under  the 
Dire<Stion  of  Captains  Cook,  Clcrke,  and  Gore,  in  his  Majelly’s 
Ships  the  Refolution  and  Difeovery*  In  the  Years  1776,  1777, 
1778,*  1779,  and  1780.  In  Three  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  and  11. 
written  by  Captain  James  Cook,  F.  R.  S.  Vol.  III.  by  Captain 
James  King,  L.  L.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  Illufirated  with  Maps  and 
Charts,  from  the  Original  Drawings  made  by  Lieutenant  Henry 
Roberts,  under  the  Direction  of  Captain  Cook ;  and  with  a  great 
Variety  of  Portraits  of  Perfons,  Views  of  Places,  and  Hillorial 
Reprcicntations  of  Remarkable  Incidents,  Drawn  by  Mr.  Webber 
during  the  Voyage,  and  Engraved  by  the  moft  eminent  Anifts. 
4to.  3  vols.  with  the  Plates  in  One  Volume  folio.  Boards. 
4I.  14s.  6  d.  G.  Nicol,  Bookfeller  to  his  Majeily. 

I 

{To  be  Concluded  in  our  next.) 

IN  the  third  volume  of  the  voyages  under  confidcration, 
in  which  the  narrative  is  continued  by  captain  King,  ve 
have  an  account  of  the  tranfaflions  of  our  countrymen  on 
their  returning  to  the  Sandwich  Illands,  and  of  their  tranf- 
adions  during  a  fecond  expedition  to  the  north,  by  the  way 
of  Kamtfchatka,  and  on  their  return  home  by  the  way  of 
Canton  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Oh  Sunday  17th  January,  1779,  they  came  to  anchor  in 
Karakakooa  bay,  which  is  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
ifland  Owhyhee,  in  a  diftri£t  called  Akona.  As  loon  as 
the  inhabitants  perceived  their  intentions  of  doing  fo,  they 
came  off  from  the  fhore  in  aftonifhing  numbers,  and  ex- 
prefled  their  joy  by  finging  and  fhouting,  and  a  variety  ot 
wild  and  extravagant  geftures.  Among  an  infinite  variety 
of  particulars,  we  are  informed  by  captain  King,  that  oyo 
chiefs,  Parcca  and  Kanecna,  brought  one  day,  a  third  cblct 
on  board,  named  Koah,  who  was  a  prieft  ;  and  had  been, 
in  his  youth,  a  diftinguifhed  warriour.  He  was  a  little  old 

man 
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man,  of  an  emaciated  figure  ;  his  eyes  exceedingly  fore  and 
red,  and  his  body  covered  with  a  white  leprous  feurf,  the 
effefts  of  an  immoderate  ufe  of  the  ava.  *  Being  led  into 
the  cabin,  he  approached  captain  Cook  with  great  veneration,  and 
(brew  over  his  Ihoulders  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  which  he  had  brought 
along  with  him.  Then  ifepping  a  few  paces  back,  he  made  an  of¬ 
fering  of  a  fmall  pig,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  whilil  he  pro¬ 
nounced  a  difeourfe  that  laded- for  a  confiderable  time.  This  cere¬ 
mony  was  frequently  repeated  during  our  ftay  at  Owhyhee,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  us,  from  many  circum dances,  to  be  a  fort  of  religious 
adoration.  Their  idols  we  found  always  arrayed  with  red  cloth, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  was  done  to  captain  Cook  ;  and  a  fmall  pig 
was  their  ufual  oft'ering  to  the  Eatooas.  Their  fpecches,  or  prayers, 
were  uttered  too  w^ith  a  readinefs  and  volubility  that  indicated  them 
to  be  according  to  fome  formulary. 

*  When  this  ceremony  was  over,  Koah  dined  with  captain  Cook, 
eating  plentifully  of  what  was  fet  before  him ;  but,  like  the  red  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  illands  in  thefe  feas,  could  fcarcely  be  prevail¬ 
ed  on  to  tade  a  fecond  time  our  wine  or  fpirits.  In  the  evening, 
captain  Cook,  attended  by  Mr.  Bayly  andmyfdf,  accompanied  him 
on  (hore.  We  landed  at  the  beach,  and  were  received  by  four  men, 
who  carried  waods  tipt  with  dog’s  hair,  and  marched  before  us,  pro¬ 
nouncing  with  a  loud  voice  a  fliort  fentence,  in  which  we  could  only 
diftinguifli  the  word  Orono.  The  crowd,  which  had  been  collcded 
on  the  (hore,  retired  at  our  approach  and  not  a  perfon  was  to  be 
feen,  except  a  few  lying  prodrate  on  the  ground,  near  the  huts  of 
the  adjoining  village. 

*  Before  1  proceed  to  relate  the  adoration  that  was  paid  to  captain 
Cook,  and  the  peculiar  ceremonies  with  which  he  was  received  on 
this  fatal  ifland,  it  will  be  necedfary  to  deferibe  the  Morai^  fituated, 
*8 1  have  already  mentioned,  at  the  fouth  fide  of  the  beach  at  Kakooa. 
It  w’as  a  fquare  folid  pile  of  fiones,  about  forty  yards  long,  twenty 
broad,  and  fourteen  in  height.  The  top  was  flat,  and  well  paved, 

I  and  furrounded  by  a  wooden  rail,  on  which  were  fixed  the  fculls  of 
;  the  captives,  facrificed  on  the  death' of  their  chiefs.  In  the  centre 
of  the  area,  flood  a  ruinous  old  building  of  wood,  conneded  with 
i  the  rail,  on  each  fide,  by  a  done  wall,  which  divided  the  whole  (pace 
=  into  two  parts.  On  the  fide  next  the  country,  were  five  poles,  up- 
t  ward  of  twenty  feet  high,  fupporting  an  irregular  kind  of  fcaffold  ; 
on  the  oppofite  fide,  towards  the  fea,  flood  two  fmall  houfes,  with 
;  a  covered  communication. 

‘  We  were  condu<^^ed  by  Koah  to  the  top  of  this  pile  by  an  eafy 
alcent,  leading  from  the  beach  to  the  north  weft  corner  of  the  area. 
At  the  en:rance,  we  faw  two  large  wooden  images,  with  features 
violently  diflorted,  and  a  long  piece  of  carved  wood,  of  a  conical 
lorm  inverted,  rifing  from  the  top  of  their  heads  ;  the  reft  was  with¬ 
out  form,  and  wrapped  round  with  red  cloth.  We  w’^ere  here  met 
a  tall  young  man  with  a  long  beard,  who  prefented  captain  Cook 
the  images,  and  after  chanting  a  kind  of  hymn,  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  Koah,  they  led  us  to  that  end  of  the  Morat^  where  the 
poles  were  fixed.  At  the  foot  of  them  were  twelve  images 
ranged  in  a  fcmicircular  form,  and  before  the  middle  figure,  flood 
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a  higk  ftahd  or  taWe,  cxa<5llf  rfefcrhbling  the  •mhatfa  of  Ofahcitr 
oo  which  lay  a  putrid  hog,  and  under  it  pieces  of  fugar-cane 
cocoa-nuts,  bread-lruit,  plantains,  and  fweet  potatoes.  Koah  haring 
placed  the  captain  under  this  (land,  took  down  the  hog,  and  held 
K  toward  him  ;  and  after  having  a  fccond  time  addreifed  him  in  a 


long  fpeech,  pronounced  with  much  vehemence  and  rapidity,  he  let 
it  »ll  on  the  ground,  and  led  him  to  the  fcaffblding,  which  they 


t^an  to  climb  together,  not  without  great  rifk  of  falling.  At  thi 
time  we  faw,  coming  in  folcmn  proceflion,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
top  of  the  moral ^  ten  men  carrying  a  live  hog,  and  a  large  piece 
of  red  cloth.  Being  advanced  a  few  paces,  they  (lopped,  and 
prolhrated  themfelves ;  and  Kaireekcea,  the  young  man  above- 
mentioBed,  went  to  them,  and  receiving  the  cloth,  carried  it  to 
Koah,  who  wrapped  it  round  the  captain,  and  afterward  offered 
him  the  hog,  which  was  brought  by  Kaireekeea  with  the  fame 
ceremony.  . 

*  Whild.  captain  Cook  was  aloft,  in  this  awkward  fituatlon, 
fwtthed  round  with  r^  cloth,  and  with  difficulty  keeping  his  hold 
among  the  pieces  of  rotten  fcaflblding,  Kaireekeea  and  Koah  began 
their  office,  chanting  fometimes  in  concert,  and  fomecimes  alter- 
natelv.  This  laded  a  condderable  time ;  at  length  Koah  let  the 
hog  Jrop>  when  he  and  the  captain  defeended  together.  He  then 
led  him  to  the  images  before  mentioned,  and  having  faid  fomethlng 
to  each  in  a  fnccftDg  tone,  fnapping  his  fingers  at  them  as  he  pall'ed, 
he  brought  him  to  that  in  the  centre,  which,  from  its  being  cover- 
bd  with  red  cloth,  appeared  to  be  in  greater  edimation  than  the 
reft.  Before  this  figure  he  proftrated  himfelf,  and  killed  it,  deiiring 
captain  Cook  to  do  the  fame ;  who  fuftered  himfelf  to  be  direded 
hy  Koah  throughout  the  whole  of  this  ceremony. 

*  Wc  were  now  led  back  into  the  other  divifton  of  the  moraly 
where  there  was  a  fpace,  ten  or  twelve  feet  fejuare,  funk  about  three 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  area.  Into  this  we  defeended,  and 
captain  Cook  was  (bated  between  two  wooden  idols,  Koah  fupport- 

one  of  his  arms,  whilft  I  was  deiired  to  fupport  the  other.  At 
this  time,  arrived  a  fecond  proceffion  of  natives,  carrying  a  baked 
bog,  and  a  pudding,  fome  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  and  other  vege¬ 
tables.  When  they  approached  us,  Kaireekeea  put  himfelf  at  their 
bead,  and  prefenting  the  pig  to  captain  Cook  in  the  ufual  manner, 
began  the  fame  kind  of  chant  as  before,  his  companions  making 
regular  refponfes.  We  oblcrvcd,  that  after  every  refponfe,  their 
parts  became  gradually  fliorter,  till,  towards  the  clofe,  Kaireekeea*} 
confifted  of  only  two  or  three  words,  which  the  reft  anfwercd  by 
the  word  Orome, 

*  When  this  offering  was  concluded,  which  lafted  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  the  natives  fat  down,  fronting  us,  and  began  to  cut  up  the 
baked  hog,  to  peel  the  regetables,  and  break  the  cocoa-nuts ;  whilil 
others  employed  themfelves  in  brewing  the  ava ;  which  is  done  by 
chewing  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  the  Friendly  Iftands.  Kai¬ 
reekeea  then  took  part  of  the  kernel  of  a  cocoa-nut,  which  he  chew¬ 
ed,  and  wrapping  it  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  rubbed  with  it  the  captain  i 
face,  head,  hands,  arms,  and  ftioulders.  The  ova  was  then  hand¬ 


ed  round,  and  after  we  had  tailed  it,  Koah  and  Pareea  began 
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null  the  flelh  of  the  ho<r  in  pieces,  and  to  put  it  into  their  months. 

I  had  no  great  objection  to  being  fed  by  Pareea,  who  was  very 
cleanly  in  his  perfon ;  but  captain  Cook,  who  was  ferved  by  Koah, 
rccolle^ing  the  putrid  hog,  could  not  fwallow  a  morfel  ;  and  his 
rclutiance,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  was  not  dimini‘lied,  when  the  old 
man,  according  to  his  own  mode  of  civility  had  chewed  it  for  him/ 

As  every  thing  relating  to  the  charaif^er  and  behaviour  of 
this  people  mull  be  inrerelling  to  the  reader,  on  account  of 
the  tragedy  that  was  afterwards  afted  here,  captain  King  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  they  had  not  always  fo  much  reafon  to  fa- 
tisfied  with  the.conduft  of  the  warriour  chiefs,  or  Earees^  at 

with  the  priefts.  . 

‘  In  all  our  dealings  with  the  chiefs,  we  found  them  fufficicntly 
ittentivc  to  their  own  interetls  ;  and  befides  their  habits  of  dealing, 
which  may  admit  of  fome  excufe,  from  the  univerfality  of  the 
practice  among d  the  idanders  of  thefe  feaS,  they  made  ufe  of  other 
artifices  equally  dirtionourable.  I  (hall  only  mention  one  indance, 
ia  which  we  difeovered,  with  regret,  our  friend  Koah  to  be  a  party 
principally  concerned.  As  the  chiefs,  who  brought  us  prefents  of 
bogs,  were  alw^ays  fent  back  handfomely  rewarded,  we  had  gcnc^ 
rally  a  greater  fupply  than  we  could  make  ufe  of.  On  the^e  occa- 
fions,  Koah,  who  never  failed  in  his  attendance  on  us,  ufed  to  beg 
fuch  as  vve  did  not  want,  and  they  were  always  given  to  him.  It 
one  day  happened,  that  a  pig  was  prefented  to  us  by  a  man  whom 
Koah  himfelf  introduced  as  a  chief,  who  was  dedroui  of  paying  hia 
refpefls,  and  we  recollcdcd  the  pig  to  be  the  fame  that  had  been 
given  to  Koah  jud  before.  This  leading  us  to  fufpec^  fome  trick, 
wc  found,  on  furthier  inquiry,  the  pretended  chief  to  be  an  ordinary 
perfon;  and  on  conneiding  this  with  other  circumdances,  we  had 
reafon  to  fufpe^,  that  it  was  not  the  iird  time  we  had  been  the  dupet 
of  the  like  impoiltion.’ 

The  chiers  of  the  idand,  having  been  for  fome  days  very 
inquilitivc  about  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Englifli, 
captain  King  was  led  to  enquire  into  the  opinions  of  that 
people  refpefting  the  caufe  and  objefts  of  the  voyage.  He 
took  fome  pains  to  fatisfy  himfelf  on  thefe  points,  but  could 
never  learn  any  thing  farther,  than  that  they  imagined  they 
had  come  from  fome  country  where  provifions  had  failed, 
ind  that  their  vifit  to  them  was  merely  for  the  purpofe  of 
filling  their  bellies. 

Having  been  magnificently  entertained,  and  received 
many  valuable  prefents  of  hogs,  &c.  frbm  Tcrceaboo  the 
hing,  the  fliips  leave  the  idand.  But  the  Refolutlon^  being 
damaged  in  a  gale  is  obliged  to  return. 

The  behaviour  of  the  natives,  formerly  fo  kind,  now  ap¬ 
pears  fufpicious.  A  theft  on  board  the  Difeovery  leads  to 
hodilitics,  which  are  minutely  and  circumftantially  tc^ 
Jited.  An  officer  who  had  been  fent  in  the  fmall  boat, 
and  was  returning  on  board  with  the  goods  which*  had 
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been  ftoleii,  obfcrviiig  captain  Cook  and  captain  King  cn. 
gaged  in  purfuit  of  the  offending  and  hoftile  natives,  thought 
it  his  duty  to  feize  a  canoe  which  was  left  drawn  up  on  the 
ihore.  Unfortunately,  this  canoe  belonged  to  Pareea,  who 
arriving,  at  the  fame  moment,  from  on  board  the  Difeoverv* 
claimed  his  property,  with  many  proteilations  of  his  inno¬ 
cence.  The  officer  refufing  to  give  it  up,  and  being  joined 
•  by  the  crew  of  the  pinnace,  w'hich  was  waiting  for  captain  Cook 
a  feuffle  enfued,  in  which  Pareea  was  knocked  down,  by  a  violent 
blow  on  the  head,  with  an  oar.  The  natives^  who  wxre  collected 
aliout  the  fpot,  and  had  hitherto  been  peaceable  fpe^fators,  immedi¬ 
ately  attacked  our  people  with  fuch  a  ihower  of  llones,  as  forced 
them'  to  retreat  with  great  precipitation,  and  fwim  off  to  a  rock  at 
foine  dirtance  from  the  ftiore.  The  pinnace  was  imn^ediatcly  ran- 
facked  by  the  illanders  ;  and,  but  for  the  timely  interpolition  of 
Pareea,  who  feemed  to  have  recovered  from  the  blow,  and  forgot 
it  at  the  fame  inftant,  would  foon  have  been  emifeiy  demoliflied. 
Having  driven  away  the  crowd,  he  made  (igns  to  our  people,  that 
they  might  come  and  take  pollelfion  of  the  pinnace,  and  that  he 
would  endeavour  to  get  back  the  things  which  had  been  taken  out  of 
it.  After  their  departure,  he  followed  them  in  his  canoe  with  a 
midOiipman’s  cap,  and  fome  other  trifling  articles  of  the  plunder, 
and,  with  much  apparent  concern  at  what  had  happened,  alkcd,  if 
the  Orono  would  kill  him,  and  whether  he  would  permit  him  to 
come  on  board  the  next  day  ?  On  being  affured,  that  he  ihould 
be  well  received,  he  joined "  nofes  (as  their  cuftom  is)  with  the 
officers,  in  token  of  friendfliip,  and  paddled  over  to  the  village  of 
Kowrowa, 

‘  U^hen  captain  Cook  was  informed  of  what  had  pafled,  he  cx- 
I  I  i  much  uneafinefs  at  ir,  and  as  wc  were  returning  on  board, 
.1  afraid,”  faid  he,  that  thefc  people  will  oblige  me  to  ufe 

.  j  violent  meafurcs  ;  for,”  he  added,  ‘‘  they  muft  not  be  left  to 
imagine,  that  they  have  gained  an  advantage  over  us.”  However, 
as  it  was  too  late  to  take  any  ileps  this  evening,  he  contented  himfclf 
with  giving  orders,  that  every  man  and  woman  on  board  fliould  be 
immediately  turned  out  of  the  fliip.  As  foon  as  this  order  was 
executed,  I  returned  on  fliore  ;  and  our  former  confidence  in  the 
natives  being  now  much  abated,  by  the  events  of  the  day,  I  polled 
a  double  guard  on  the  vmrai^  with  orders  to  call  me,  if  they  faw 
any  men  lurking  about  the  beach.  At  about  eleven  o’clock,  five 
iflanders  were  obferved  creeping  round  the  bottom  of  the  morai : 
they  feemed  very  cautious  in  approaching  us,  and,  at  lad,  finding 
thcmfelvcs  difeovered,  retired  out  of  light.  •  About  midnight,  one 
of  them  venturing  up  clofe  to  the  oblervatory,  the  centinel  fired 
over  him  ;  on  which  the  man  fled,  and  wc  pafled  the  remainder  of 
the  night  without  farther  difturbance. 

■  ‘  Next  morning,  at  day-light,  I  went  on  board  the  Refolutioc 
for  the  time-keeper,’*  and,  in  my  way,  was  hailed  by  the  Difeovery, 
and  informed,  that  their  cutter  had  been  ftolen,  during  the  night, 
from  the  buoy  w'hcre  it  was  moored* 
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«  When  T  arrived  on  board,  I  found  the  marines  arming,  and 
capti’n  Cook  loading  his  double-barrelled  gun.  Whilft  I  w’as  re¬ 
lating  tu  him  what  had  happened  to  us  in  the  night,  he  interrupted 
fne  with  fome  eagernefs,  and  acquainted  me  with,  the  lofs  of  the 
Difeovery's  cutter,  and  with  the  preparations  he  was  making  for  iti. 
recovery.  It  had  been  his  ufual  pradice,  whenever  aqy  thing  of 
confequcnce  was  loft,  at  any  of  the  illands  in  this  ocean,  to  get  the 
king,  or  fotne  of  the  principal  Erees^  on  board,  and  to  keep  them 
as  hoftages,  till  it  was  reftor^^d.  This  method,  which  had  been 
always  attended  with  fuccefs,  he  meant  to  purAic  on  the  pretent 
occanon  ;  and,  at  the  fame  lime,  had  given  orders  to  ftop  all  the 
canoes  that  (hould  attempt  to  leave  the  bay,  with  an  intention  of 
fcizlng  and  deftroying  them,  if  he  could  not  recover  the  cotter  by 
peaceable  means.  Accordingly,  the  boats  of  both  (hips,  well 
manned  and  armed,  were  ftationed  acrofs  the. bay;  and,  before  I 
left  the  fliip,  fome  great  guns  had  been  fired  at  two  large  canoes, 
that  were  attempting  to  make  their  efcape. 

‘  It  was  between’  feven  and  eight  o’clock  when  we  quitted  the 
Ihlp  together ;  captain  Cook  in  the  pinnace',  having  Mr.  Phillips, 
and  nine  marines  with  him  ;  and  roylelf  in  the  fmall  boat.  The 
laH  orders  I  received  from  him  were,  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the 
natives,  on  our  fide  of  the  bay,  by  affuring  them,  they  fliould 
I  not  be  hurt ;  to  keep  my  people  together  ;  and  to  be  on  my  guard. 

;  Wc  then  parted :  the  captain  went  toward  Kowrowa,  w’hcre  the  king 
i  refided ;  and  I  proceeded  to  the  beach.  My  firft  care,  on  going 
i  lihorc,  was  to  give  ftridt  orders  to  the  marines  to  remain  within  the 
i  tent,  to  load  their  pieces  with  ball,-  and  not  to  quit  their  arms, 
j  Afterward  I  took  a  walk  to  the  huts  of  old  Kaoo,  and  the  priefts, 
i  and  explained  to  them,  as  weH  as  I  could,  the  objedt  of  the  hoftile 
i  preparations,  which  had  exceedingly  alarmed  them.  I  found,  that 
;  they  had  already,  heard  of  the  cutter’s  being  ftolcn,  and  I  aflfured 
them,  that  though  captain  Cook  was  refolved  to  recover  it, .  and 
to  punifti  the  authors  of  the  theft,  yet  that  they,  and  the  people  of 
the  village  on  our  lide,  need  not  be  under  the  fmallcft  apprehenfion 
;  of  fuffering  any  evil  from  us.  I  delired  the  priefts  to  explain  this  to 
i  the  people,  and  to  tell  them  not  to  be  alarmed,  but  to-  continue 
peaceable  and  quiet.  Kaoo  alked  me,  with  great  earneftnefs,  if 
Terreeoboo  was  to  be  hurt  ?  I  afllired  him,  he  was  not ;  and  both 
he  arid  the  reft  of  his  brethren  feemed  much  fatisfied  with  this 
affurance; 

‘  In  the  mean  time,  captain  Cook,  having  called  off  the  launch, 
vhich  was  ftationed  at  the  north  point  of  the  bay,  and  taken  it  along 
with  him,  proceeded  to  Kowrowa,  and  landed  with  the  lieutenant 
wdninc  marines.-  He  immediately  marched  into  the  village,  where 
he  was  received' with  the  ufual  marks  of  refpe^t ;  the  people  prof- 
^ '  fig  themfelves  before  him,  and  bringing  their  accuftomeJ  offer- 
*of  fmall  hogs.  Finding  that  there  was  no  fufpicion  of  his  de- 
his  next  ftep  was,  to  enquire  for  Terreeoboo,  and  the  two 
315  his  fons,  who  had  been  his  conftant  guefts  on  board  the  Rc- 
^^:on.  In  a  fliort  time,  the  boys  returned  along  with  the  natives^ 
had  been  fent  in  fearch  of  them,  and  immediately  led  captain 
"k  to  the  houfe  .where  the  king  had  flc^.  They  found  the  old 
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man  juft  awoke  from  deep ;  and,  after  a  fliort  converfarion  ah^uf 
the  lofs  of  the  cutter,  from  which  captain  Cook  was  convinced  that 
he  was  in  no  wife  privy  to  it,  hie  invited  him  to  return  in  the  boar 
and  fpciul  the  day  on  board  the  Refolution.  To  this  propofalthc 
king  readily  contented,  and  imiiKdiately  got  up  to  accompany 
him. 

.  ‘  Things  were  in  this  profperous  train,  the  two  boys  being  already 
in  the  pinnace,  and  the  reft  of  the  party  having  advanced  near  the 
water- fide,  w  hen  an  elderly  woman  called  Kanee-kabarcea,  the  mo. 
ihcr  of  the  boys,  and  one  of  the  king’s  favourite  wives,  came  alter 
him,  and  with  many  tears,  and  entreaties,  belbught  him  not  to 
on  board.  At  the  fame  time,  two  chiefs^  w  ho  came  along  w  ith  her* 
laid  hold  of  him,  and  inlifting,  that  he  fliould  go  no  farther,  forced 
him  to  lit  down.  The  natives,  who  w'crc  collecting  in  prodigious 
numbers  along  the  (liore,  and  had  probably  been  alarmed  by  the 
firing  of  the  great  guns,  and  the  appearance  of  hoftility  in  the  bay, 
fcegan  to  throng  round  captain  Cook  and  thoir  king.  In  thisliiua. 
lion,  the  licuienant-of  marines,  obferving  that  his  men  were  hid* 
died  clofc  together  in  the  crowd,  and  thus  incapable  of  ufing  their 
arms,  if  any  occalion  Qiould  require  it,  propofed  to  thp  captain,  to 
draw'  them  up  along  the  rocks,  clofc  to  the  water’s  edge  ;  and  the 
crow  d  readily  making  way  for  them  to  pafs,  they  were  drawn  up  la 
.a  line,  at  the  diftance  of  about  thirty  yards  from  the  place  where 
the  king  w  as  fitting. 

‘  All  this  time,  the  old  king  remained  on  the  ground,  with  the 
.  firongeft  marks  of  terror  and  dejedfion  in  his  countenance  ;  captain 
Cook,  not  willing  to  abandon  the  obje£f  for  which  he  had  come  on 
(iiore,  continuing  to  urge  him,  in  the  moft  preftlng  manner,  to  i 
proceed  ;  w  hilft,  on  the  other  hand,  whenever  the  king  appeared 
inclined  to  follow  him,  the  chiefs,  who  ftood  round  him,  interpofeo, 
at  tirft  with  prayers  and  entreaties,  but  afterward,  having  recourfe 
to  force  and  violence,  and  infilled  on  his  flaying  .where  he  was. 
Captain  Cook  therefore  findings  that  the  alarm  had  fpread  too  gene* 
rally,  and  that  it  wgsin  vain  to  think  any  longer  of  gettimg  him  of, 
without  blooiiflied,  at  laft  gave  up  the  point ;  obferving  to  Mr. 
Phillips,  that  it  would  be  impofliblc  to  compel  him  to  go  on  heart, 
without  the  riik  of  killing  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

*  Though  the  enterprize,  w'hich  had  carried  captain  Cook  on  (horf 
had  now  f  ailed f  and  was  abandoned,  yet  his  perion  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  Icaft  danger,  till  an  accident  happened,  which  gave 
^afiital  turn  to  the  affair.  The  boats,  which  bad  been  ftationed  acrui> 
the  bay,  having  fired  at  feme  canoes,  that  were  attempting  to  get 
out,  unfortunately  hod  killed  a  chief  of  the  firft  rank.  The  ncu» 
of  his  death  ai  rived  at  the  village  where  captain  Cook  was,  juftii 
he  had  left  the  king,  and  was  walking  (lowly  toward  the  Ihore. 
The  ferment  it  occafioned  was  very  confpicuous ;  the  women  ari 
children  were  immediately  fent  off ;  and  the  men  put  on  their  war- 
mat's,  and  armed  themfelves  with  fpcars  and  ftones.  One  of  the 
natives,  having  in  his  hands  a  (lone,  and  a  long  iron  fpike,  (vvhk- 
they  call  a  fahooa^)  came  up  to  the  captain,  flouriflfmg  his  weapi>- 
by  way  of  defiance,  and  threatening  to  throw  the  ftonc.  The  cap 
tain  defired  him  to  delift ;  but  the  man  perfifting.  in  his  infclcnc^ 
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was  at  length  provoked  to  fire  a  load  of  fmalhfliot.  The  man 
having  his  mat  on,  which  the  fliot  were  not  able  to  penetrate,  this 
had  no  other  efFc<^l  than  to  irritate  and  encourage  them.  Several- 
f:ones  were  thrown  at  the  marines  ;  and  one  of  the  attempted 

to  flab  Mr.  Phillips  W'ith  his  pahooa  :  but  failed  in  the  attempt,  and 
received  from  him  a  blow  with  the  but  end  of  his  mufquet.  Cap- 
uinCook  now  fired  his  fecond  barrel,  loaded  with  ball,  and  killed 
one  of  the  foremoft  of  the  natives.  A  general  attack  with  ftonea 
immediately  followed,  which  was  anfwcred  by  a  difeharge  of  miit- 
quetry  from  the  marines,  and  the  people  in  the  boats.  The  ifland- 
ers,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  every  one,  flood  the  fire  w  iti\ 
^reat  firmnefs  ;  and  before  the  marines  had  time  to  re-load,  they 
broke  in  upon  them  with  dreadful  fhouts  and  yells.  What  followed 
wasafcenc  of  the  utmofl  horror  and  confulion. 

*  four  of  the  marines  W'ere  cut  off  among  the  rocks  in  their  re¬ 
treat,  and  fell  a  facrificc  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy  ;  three  more  were 
dangeroufly  wounded  ;  and  the  lieutenant,  who  had  received  a  flab 
between  the  ilioulders  with  a  pahooa^  having  fortunately  referved  his 
fire,  fliot  the  man  who  had  wounded  him,  jufl  as  he  was  going  to 
repeat  his  blow.  Our  unfortunate  commander,  the  lall  time  he  was 
fecn  diftinClly,  was  (landing- at  the  water’s  edge,  and  calling  out  to 
the  boats  to  ceafe  firing,  and  to  pull  in.  If  it  be  true,  as  fome  of 
thofc  who  were  prefent  have  imagined,  that  the  marines  and  boat¬ 
men  had  fired  w'ithout  his  orders,  and  that  he  was  defirousof  prevent¬ 
ing  any  further  bloodflied,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  his  humanity, 
on  this  occafion,  proved  fatal  to  him.  For  it  w’as  remarked,  that 
whilflhe  faced  the  natives,  none  of  them  had  offered  him  any  vio¬ 
lence,  but  that  having  turned  about,  to  give  his  orders  to  the  boats, 
he  was  flabbed  in  the  back,  and  fell  with  his  face  into  the  winter.  On 
feeing  him  fall,  the  iflanders  fet  up  a  great  fhout,  and  his  body  was 
imm^iately  dragged  on  fhore,  and  furrounded  by  the  enemy,  who 
foatching  the  dagger  out  of  each  other’s  hands,  fliew'ed  a  favage 
eagernefs  to  have  a  (hare  in  his  dedruClion.' 

‘  Thus  fell  our  great  and  excellent  commander !  After  a  life  of 
fo  much  diftinguiflied  and  fuccefsful  enterprize,  his  death,  as  far  as 
regards  himfclf,  cannot  be  reckoned  premature ;  fince  he  lived  to 
finifli  the  great  work  for  which  he  fcems.to  have  been  defigned  ; 
and  was  rather  removed  from  the  enjoyment,  than  cut  off  from  the 
acquifltion,  of  glory.  How  (incerely  his  lots  was  felt  and  lamented, 
by  thofc  who  had  fo  long  found  their  general  fecurity  in  his  (kill 
and  conduCl,  and  every  confoiacion,  under  their  hardlhips,  in  his 
ttndernefs  and  humanity,  it  is  neither  necelTary  nor  pollible  for  me 
to  deferibe ;  much'lefs  (ball  I  attempt  to  paint  the  horror  with 
which  wc  were  flruck,  and  the  univerfal  dejeCtionand  dlfmay,  which 
followed  fo  dreadful  and  unexpected  a  calamity.  The  reader  will 
not  be  difpleafed  to  turn  from  fo  fad  a  feene,  to  the  contemplation 
of  his  character  and  virtues,  whilft  1  am  paying  my  la(l  tribute  to 
ihc  memory  of  a  dear  and  honoured  friend,  in  a  fhort  hiftory  of  his 
lift,  and  public  fervices.’ 

Captain  King  having  given  the  moft  faithful  account  of  thefe 
fitters  he  was  aWe  to  colleCl,  both  from  his  own  obferva- 
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ik)n  and  tlie  relations  of  others,  concludes  thus,  ‘  I  fhall  now 
kavc  his  memory  to  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  pofteri. 
ty,  accepting  with  a  melancholy  fatisfaftion,  the  honour, 
which  the  lofs  of  him  has  procured  me,  of  feeing  my  name 
joined  with  his  ;  and  of  teftifying  that  afFeftion  and  refped 
for  his  memory,  which,  while  he  lived,  it  was  no  Icfs  my 
inclination  thain  my  duty  conftantly  to  (hew  him.’ 

We  have  now  an  account  of  the  tranfaflions  at  Owhvhee, 
fubfetjuent  to  the  death  of  captain  Cook.  The  dead  bodv 
of  that  commander  is  demanded  from  the  infulting  native/, 
who  were,  however,  obliged  to  retreat,  being  overpowered 
by  an  inceffant  fire  from  the  boats.  After  many  delays,  a  part 
of  the  body  w^as  brought.  The  chief  who  brought  it,  prelent- 
cd  to  the  bnglifh  officers  who  had  been  under  the  command 
of  the  decealed,^  fraall  bundle,  vvrapped  up  in  clothj  which 
he  brought  under  his  arm.  ‘  It  is  impolfible,  fays  captain 
King,'  to  deferibe  the  horror  wdiich  feized  us,  on  finding  in 
it  a  piece  of  human  fledi,  about  nine  or  ten  pounds  weight 
This,  he  faid,  was  all  that  remained  of  the  body  ;  that  the 
reft  w  as  cut  to  pieces  and  burnt ;  but  that  the  head,  and  ail 
the  bones,  except  what  belonged  to  the  trunk,  were  in  the 
pofteffion  of  Terrceoboo,  and  the  other  Erees  ;  that  what 
we  faw  had  been  allotted  to  Kaoo,  the  chief  of  the  prielh, 
to  be  made  ufc  of  in  fome  religious  ceremony  ;  and  that 
he  had  fent  it,  as  a  proof  of  his  innocence,  and  attachment 
to  us.’ 

What  follows  is  of  extreme  importance,  and  merits  fingn* 
fer  attention. 

*  This  aflbrded  an  opportunity  of  informing  ourfelves,  whether 
they  were  cannibals  ;  and  wc  did  not  neglecft  it.  We  irft  tried,  by 
many  indircA  oueftions,  put  to  each  of  them  apart,  to  learn  in  whit 
manner  the  reft  of  the  bodies'  had  been  difpofed  of  ;  and  finding 
them  very  conlbant  in  one  fiory,  that,  after  the  flcfti  had  been  cut 
off,  it  was  all  burnt  ;  we  at  laft  put  the  direift  queftion.  Whether 
they  had  not  eat  fome  of  it  ?  They  immediately  fliewed  as  much 
horror  at  the  idea,  as  any  European  would  have  done ;  and  alked. 
▼ery  naturally  if  that  was  the  cullom  among  us  ?  They  afterward 
alkcd  us,  with  great  carneftnefs  and  apparent  a  pprehen  lion,  When 
the  Orono  would  come  again  ?;  and  what  he  would  do  to  them  on  hlj 
return  r”  The  fame  enquiry  was  frequently  made  afterward  by 
others  ;  and  this  idea  agrees  with  thc'gcneral  tenour  of  their  conduct 
towards  him,  w'hich  lliewed,  taict  they  coniidered  him  as  a  being 
of  a  fu}'»crior  nature.’ 

The  death  of  captain  Cook  was  revenged  by  his  faithful 
failors.  Various  encounters  are  related.  And  the  ftrangc 
kvity  of  the  natives,  in  pafling  from  afts  of,  infolence  to 
others  of  kindnefs,  is  deferibed. 

At  taking  a  final  leave  of  the  Sandwich  iflands,  captam 
King  gives  a  general  account  of  their  fituation  and  natural 
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hiftory,  and  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  fubjeft  had  been  pre-occupied  by  other  navigators : 
however,  the  gleanings  which  Mr.  King  has  given,  in  whac 
be  calls  his  Supplementary  Account^  .are  not  unworthy  of  at¬ 
tention  ;  and,  in  different  inftances,  ferve  to  excite  various 
refleftions  in  tlie  minds  of  both  moral  and  natural  philoio- 
plicrs.  We  find  him  differing,  in  fcveral  particulars,  .from 
Mr.  Ancfcrfon,  who  had  gone  over  his  fubjeft  before  him, 
and  fapporting  his  opinions  with  great  appearance  of  truth. 
But  for  thefe  matters,  we  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader,  and  of  thofc  who  have  been  aftual  obfervers  of  the 
Icenes  defer ibed. 

(To  he  concluiled  in  our  next,) 

_ _ ^ 

Art  XI.  Les  Velllces  de  Chduau^  on  Cours  de  Morale  a  rUfage  des 
Enfans.  Par  PAuteur  d’Adele  et  'rheodorc. 

I 

I  Rural  Evening  AmufemenU^  or  a  Courfe  of  Morak  for  the  Ufe  of 
Children.  By  the  Countefs  de  Genlis.  3  vols.  8vo.  or  i2mo. 
Paris.  1784. 

The  plan  of  the  work  before  us  is  in  one  refpe£f  fome- 
what  fimilar  to  the  Belle  AJcniblee  of  madame  Gomez 
and  otlier  pieces  of  that  kind.  The  narrative  in  the  perfon 
of  the  author  makes  the  fmalleft  part  of  the  performance, 
and  is  thinly  ftrown  with  incidents.  The  bulk  of.  the 
volumes  conlifts  of  epifodes  and  tales,  that  are  put  into 
the  mouths  of  the  principal  charaflcrs. 

The  marquis  de  Clemife  is  a  foldier,  and  from  thatcircura- 
fiance  finds  himfelf  obliged  to  fet  out  from  Paris  for  the 
army  in  the  depth  of  winter.  His  wife,  her  mother  and 
three  children,  chiefly  from  motives  of  oeconomy,  imme¬ 
diately  retire  into  the  moll  diftant  part  of  the  province  of 
Burgundy.  Their  refidence  there  continues  for  nearly  a 
year,  and  during  that  time  the  attention  of  madame  de 
Clemire  and  the  baronefs  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  rifing  family  of  the  marquis.  As  the  diverlions 
of  the  capital,  efpecially  confidering  the  feafon  in  which 
tlicy  had  left  it,  were  at  firft  extremely  regretted,  and  as 
the  marchipnefs  was  anxipus  to  reconcile  her  children  to 
fccncs  of  ruftici^  and  folitude,  fhe  bethinks  herfelf  of  a 
lubftitutc  for  thefe  diverfions,  in  the  colleftion  and  invention 
Ql  a  fet  of  moral  tales,  for  the  evening  amufement  of  her 
ittlc  family.  Such  is  the  ground  work  of  the  produftioa 
■^fore  us. 

The  tales  with  which  the  work  commences  are  ftriftly 
Faking  infantine ;  and  though  the  unafFcfted  fimplicitv, 
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the  pifturcfquc  dcfcriptions»  and  the  delicate  touches  of  na 
ture  and  fentiment  with  which  they  are  interfperfed,  might 
well  be  allowed  to  outweigh  compofitions  of  more  gravit? 
and  loftier  pretenfions,  yet  the  reader,  who  is  no  longer  \ 
child,  can  fcarcely  get  rid  of  the  reflection,  that  he  is  read¬ 
ing  fomething  not  defigned  for,  nor  fuited  to  his  capacity 
and  difpoiitions.  But  this  idea  is  in  a  great  meafure  got  over 
before  you  have  finifhed  half  the  firft  volume  ;  and-  there  are 
three  tales  in  particular,  in  which  the  author  has  allowed 
herfelf  a  wider  fcope,  and  the  reader  of  the  fineft  accom- 
plirtiments  will  have  no  rcafon  to  feel  himfelf  mortified  and 
degraded. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  hiftory  of  M.  dc  la  Palinicre, 
intended  to  exhibit  the  fatal  cflFcfts  of  undifeiplined  pafTioni 
in  defeating  all  the  external  means  of  happinefs.  This  ta!c 
carries  every  where  the  llamp  of  a  moft  mafterly  hand,  and 
it  is  impolfible  to  inculcate  in  a  more  ftriking  and  pathetic 
manner  the  importance  'of  the  great  moral  principle,  th: 
government  of  the  temper. 

The  fecond  of  the  tales  we  have  mentioned  is  entitled, 
Alphonfo  and  Dalinda,  or  the  Fairy-land  of  Reality.  The 
fingular  and  ingenious  idea  upon  which  this  ftory  is  formed, 
is  that  of  collefting  in  one  narration  the  moft  wonderful 
difcovcrics  of  nature  and  the  greateft  paradoxes  of  art,  fo 
that  every  incident  (hall  be  ftriftly  within  the  regions  of 
poflibility  and  experience,  and  (hall  yet  be  as  prodigious  and 
aftonifhing  as  the  wildcft  extravagancies  of  fiftion  and  ro 
mance.  The  moft  obvious  utility  of  this  idea,  is  the  in 
fpiring  into  the  pupils  a  third  for  the  knowledge  of  natural 
phenomena  and  mechanical  powers.  The  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  a  little  unweildy  ;  it  pfeferibes  to  the  fiftitious 
hiftorian  an  outline  in  a  confiderable  degree  narrow  and  in 
flexible  ;  and  we  acknowledge  that  >ve  (hould  have  been  a[ 
to  pronounce  a  priori  that  it  was  impoflible  to  mould  itint 
an  interefting  ftory.  Madame  Gcnlis  however  has’mo 
agreeably  difappointed  us.  She  has  produced  a  tale,  up: 
the  whole  fraught  with  anxiety  and  pathos.  She  has  inter 
woven  a  moral,  independent  of  the  tendency  we  have  me: 
tioned.  To  this  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  add,  that  ft 
has  made  the  moft  of  an  advantage  eilcntial  to  her  fubj 
in  pifturefque  fancy  and  fplendid  defcriptioii. 

But  to  dwell  thus  in  general  terms,  can  give  our  read 
but  a  very  imperfeS  idea  of  madame  Genlis’s  pcrforiiian 
It  is  difficult  indeed  for  a  review  to  do  tolerable  jufticcto 
work  of  fiftion.  That  we  may  perform  fomething  of  ^ 
kind  however  to  the  beft  of  our  abilities,  we  will  here 
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before  our  readers  a  brief  outline  of  the  laft  talc  of  tlie 
larger  kind,  Thcophilus  and  Olympia. 

Tfecophilius  was  thc.fon  of  a  nobleman  of  decayed  fortune 
in  the  province  of  the  Limoulin.  The  baron  his  father 
bad  been  led  into  this  retirement  more  by  ncceflity  than 
choice,  and  the  embers  of  avarice  and  ambition  hill  lay  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  Here  however  his  fon 
grew  up  under  his  eye,  and  formed  a  mutual  attachment 
with  Olympia,  an  orphan,  entirely  dependent  upon  an  aunt 
who  had  adopted  her  into  her  family.  Their  palhon  receiv¬ 
ed  the  fanftion  of  the  fatlier  of  Theophilus,  and  the  aunt 
on  her  lide  confented  to  fettle  the  entire  reverfion  of  her 
little  fortune  upon  Olympia.  The  day  of  their  marriage 
was  fixed.  In  the  interval  however  the  aunt  fellfick,  and 
in  three  days  became  delirious.  The  contradl  of  marriage, 
and  the  writings  of  the  fettlement  were  unligned.  The  baron' 
meanwhile  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  a  very  dif- 
tant  and  very  rich  relation,  who  had  bequeathed  to  him  his 
whole  ellate,  and  immediately  fet  out  with  his  fon  for  Paris. 
To  confole  the  two  lovers  under  this  untimely  feparatioii, 
the  baron  engaged  Olympia  to  write  to  his  fon. 

Theophilus  could  think  of  nothing  but  his  Olympia; 
but  the  letter  fo  much  defired  never  arrived.  In  this  fitua- 
tion  he  is  reduced  to  learn  the  events  that  befal  her  from 
the  correfpohdents  of  the  baron.  By  this  channel  he  is 
informed,  that  the  aunt  is  dead  without  a  will,  and  that 
Olympia  is  retired,  with  a  pittance  upon  which  Ihe  can 
barely  fubfift,  to  a  neighbouring  convent.  Theophilus 
prelfcs  the  departure  of  his  father.  But  before  the  affairs 
of  his  new  acquifition  can  be  fettled,  intelligence  is  again 
received,  that  Olympia  left  her  convent  after  a  fortnight's 
refidence,  retired  to  the  houfe  of  a  female  friend  of  indiffer¬ 
ent  reputation,  w’as  there  addreffed  by.  the  brother  of  that 
friend,  and  had  given  up  to  him  the  letters  of  Theophilus. 
Incredulous  to  this  fatal  news,  the  lover  is  impatient  to  fet 
out  immediately,  but  is  at  length  fatisfied  with  an  expedient 
of  the  baron,  to  fend  a  fpecial  meffengcr,  to  whom  Thco- 
philus  commits  a  letter,  the  moft  tender  and  pathetic  in  the 
world.  The  meffenger  returns,  with  a  box  containing  the 
prefents  (he  had  received,  and  a  letter  to  the  baron,  conceiv¬ 
ed  in  terms  of  the  moft  difdainful  indifference,  and  freeing 
Thcophilus  from  all  his  engagements. 

The  baron  fought  to  divert  his  fon  from  the  melancholy 
confequent  upon  this  difappointnient,  by  introducing  him 
into  company,  and  among  the  reft  to  the  houfe  of  a  madamc 

Lilbc.  His  paffion  however  had  ftruck  too  deep  to  be 
Inus  eradicated,  and  he  had  recourle  to  a  campaign.  Upon 
f  O  4  his 
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his  return  from  the  army,  bis  father  propofed  to  him  a 
marriage  with  mademoilelle  de  Lilbc.  I'heophilus  object, 
cd  ;  the  baron  had  given  his  word  ;  he  could  obtain  only  a 
delay  of  eight  days.  -  -  " 

Struck  with  thefe  circumftances,  and  recolleding  the  in* 
timacy  that  had  fubfifted  between  the  baron  and  the  family 
of  mademoi telle  de  Lilbe,  a  fufpicion  at  once  i  ulhed  into 
the  mind  of  Theophilus,  that  there  had  been  foul  play  nut 
upon  him  in  the  affair  of  Olympia.  He  determined  to 
withdraw  himfelf  fecretly,'  and  fet  off  for  her  retreat.  He 
trembled  left  he  fhould  find  her  married ;  but  even  this 
dreadful  apprehenfion  could  not  deter  him. 

Theophilus  goes  immediately  to  the  town  in  which  was 
the  convent  of  Olympia,  and  takes  up  his  rcfidence  at  an 
inn.  There  he  learns  that  Olympia  was  not  married,  but 
tliat  no  one  entertained  a  doul')t’  of  her  atiachmcnt  to  the 
brother  of  her  friend,  or  that  the  young  man,  after  eight 
months  courtfhip,  had  refufed  to  marry  her.  Upon  this  he 
had  returned  to  the  convent  and  been  denied  admittance. 
Since  tliat  time  fhc  had  relided  with  her  guardian,  a  man  of 
abandoned  charafter,  who  kept  a  miftrefs  in  his  houfe,  with 
whom  Olympia  lived  in  habits  of  the  greateft  intimacy. 
Notwithllanding  this  difgufting  recital,  Theophilus  perliils 
in  his  refolution  of  obtaining  an  interview. 

Arrived  at  the  relidence  of  Olympia,  he  is  introduced 
into  a  parlour  and  left  alone.  He  contemplates  with  emo¬ 
tion  the  furniture  of  the  apartment,  her  harpfichord,  her 
ilandifli,  her  toilette  ;  but  particularly  a  canary-bird,  which 
he  bad  given  her  the  evening  of  their  feparation.  “  What 
then,  poor  little  wretch,”  cried  he,  you  belonged  to  me, 
and  yet  Olympia  has  been  able  to  keep  you  !”  He  takes 
the  little  bird  out  of  his  cage,  and  places  him  in  his  bofom. 
The  canary  flutters  upon  his  breaft,  and  pronounces  diftind- 
ly,  “  I  love  Theophilus.”  The  words  went  to  the  heart  of 
Theophilus.  Confounded,  befide  himfelf,  he  cannot  be-  * 
lieve  that  he  does  not  deceive  himfelf.  The  bird  repeats 
twice  without  interruption,.  “  I  love  Theophilus.”  “  Ah  I 
me  !”  cries  the  lover,  “  1  doubt  no  longer.  But  how  often 
muft  Olympia  have  repeated  thefe  words  fo  dear,  to  have 
taught  them  to  her  bird  !  and  Ihe  thought  I  fhould  never 
hear  them  !” — The  reft  is  eafy.  All  difficulties  are  cleared 
up  ;  Olympia  had  loft  her  reputation,  but  neither  her  fideli¬ 
ty  nor  her  innocence.. 

Upon  his  return  to  his  inn,  Theophilus  finds  a  meffengcr 
from  his  father,  with  a  train  of  attendants  and  a  lettre  de 
cachet.  He  ftands  upon  his  defence,  but  confents  to  obey 

upon  condition  of  one  more  interview  with  his  'Olympia. 

He 


I 
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He  finds  her  mourning  over  the  tomb  of  her  aunt,  and  in 
the  church  where  their  hands  were  to  have  been  united. 
There  he  obliges  her  to  a  vow  of  mutual  fidelity,  and  in¬ 
duces  her  by  compaflion  and  terror  to  confent  to  follow  him 
to  Paris.  Upon  his  arrival  he  is  immediately  made  a  prifon- 
cr  in  his  apartment,  and  forbidden  to  fee  his  father,  till  he 
ha^  .^iven* under  his  hand  a  promile  of  implicit  obedience. 
Olvmpia  is  to  arrive  in  two  days  ;  flie  is  friendlcfs,  and  a 
f ranger  ;  the  feivant,  who  had  attended  him,  and  who  was 
to  lr«vc  prepared  the  houfe  of  a  friend  for  her  reception,  is 
arrf'^ed  :  agitated  bv  all  thefe  conliderations,  at  the  clofe  of 
the  tccond  day  Thcophilus  gives  the  promife  that  is  required 
of  iiin*. 

In  the  mean  time  Olvmpia  arrives.  The  friend  of  Theo- 
philus  had  hunted  in  the  morning,  and  was  now  fat  down 
eight  or  ten  young  gentlemen  to  the  pleafurcs  of  the 
table.  The\  were  already  elevated  with  liquor.  Olympia  is 
introduced  into  the  apartment.  The  fee ne  that  follows  is  in 
the  true  fpirit  of  mils  Burney,  (whom  our  author  has  imi¬ 
tated  fiill  more  explicitly  in  another  part  of  her  work,) 
and  would  nor  be  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  that  ingenious 
writer.  At  length  Theophilus  arrives,  puts  an  end  to  the 
diftrefs'of  Olympia,  and  perfuadcs  her  to  the  expedient  of 
flying  with  him  to  a  foreign  country. 

The  baron,  who,  though  mifguided  by  avarice  and  am¬ 
bition,  had  the  tendereft  afFeftion  for  his  fon,  and  had  never 
intended  by  the  harfhnefs  of  his  proceedings  to  do  any  thing 
more  than  terrify  him  into  compliance,  now  fets  out  upon  a 
falfe  feent  that  had  been  contrived  by  his  fon,  in  fearch  of 
the  vagabond.  After  a  fruitlefs  purfuit,  he  returns,  and 
marries  mademoifelle  de  Lilbe  himfelf.  Her  charaftcr  is 
extremely  unprincipled  and  unamiable  ;  and  the  baron  leads 
with  her  a  ‘miferable  life  of  five  years,  and  is  then  feparated 
from  her.  Upon  this  event,  partly  to  diflipate  his  melan¬ 
choly,  and  partly  with  the  hope  of  yet  recovering  his  loft 
fon,  he  has  again  recourfe  to  travel.  In  the  mean  time 
Theophilus  and  Olympia,  preyed  upon  by  fruitlefs  remorfes, 
which  they,  mutually  endeavour  to  conceal  from  each  other, 
are  not  lefs  unhappy.  A  ftriking  and  pathetic  pifturc  of 
their  fufferings  is  given  in  a  letter  of  Olympia,  addrefled  to 
her  hufband  upon  her  death  bed. 

The  travels  of  the  baron  furnifh  an  opportunity  to  ma- 
d«ne  Genlis  which  fhe  never  fuffers  to  efcape,  of  interefting 
and  pathetic  defeription.  She  particularly  dwells  upon  a 
very  lingular  feene  upon  the  coau  of  Norway,  to  which  the 
baron  is  driven  by  ftrefs  of  weather.  It  is  the  village  of 
Angc-Sund  ,conlifting  of  about  thirty  houfes  built  upon  the 
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bis  return  from  the  army,  his  father  propofed  to  him  a 
marriage  with  mademoilelle  dc  Lilbc.  Thcophilus  object, 
ed  ;  the  baron  had  given  his  word  ;  he  could  obtain  ouiy  a 
delay  of  eight  days.  ^  , 

Struck  with  thefe  circumftanccs,  and  recollcding  the  in* 
timacy  that  had  fubfifted  between  the  baron  and  the  family 
of  mademoilelle  dc  Lilbe,  a  fufpicion  at  once  ralhed  into 
the  mind  of  Thcophilus,  that  there  had  been  foul  play  nut 
upon  him  in  the  affair  of  Olympia.  He  determined  to 
withdraw  himfclf  fecrctly,'  and  fet  off  for  her  retreat.  He 
trembled  left  he  ftiould  find  her  married ;  but  even  this 
dreadful  apprehenfion  could  not  deter  him. 

Thcophilus  goes  immediately  to  the  town  in  which  was 
the  convent  of  Olympia,  and  takes  up  his  rclidence  at  an 
inn.  There  he  learns  that  Olvmpia  was  not  married,  but 
tliat  no  one  entertained  a  doubt’  of  her  attachment  to  the 
brother  of  her  friend,  or  that  the  young  man,  after  eight 
months  courtfhip,  had  refufed  to  marry  her.  Upon  rhis  he 
had  returned  to  the  convent  and  been  denied  admittrnice. 
Since  tliat  time  Qie  had  relided  with  her  guardian,  a  man  of 
abandoned  charadler,  who  kept  a  iniftrefs  in  his  houfe,  with 
whom  Olympia  lived  in  habits  of  the  greateft  intimacy. 
Notwithftanding  this  difgufting  recital,  Theophilus  perfiils 
in  his  rcfolulion  of  obtaining  an  interview. 

Arrived  at  the  rciidencc  of  Olympia,  he  is  introduced 
into  a  parlour  and  left  alone.  He  contemplates  with  emo¬ 
tion  the  furniture  of  the  apartment,  her  harpfichord,  her 
ilandiih,  her  toilette  ;  but  particularly  a  canary-bird,  which 
he  bad  given  her  the  evening  of  their  reparation.  “  What 
then,  poor  little  wretch,”  cried  he,  **  you  belonged  to  me, 
and  yet  Olympia  has  been  able  to  keep  you  !”  He  takes 
the  little  bird  out  of  his  cage,  and  places  him  in  his  bofom. 
The  canary  flutters  upon  his  breaft,  and  pronounces  diftinft- 
ly,  “  I  love  Theophilus.”  The  words  went  to  the  heart  of 
Thcophilus.  Confounded,  befide  himfelf,  he  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  docs  not  deceive  himfelf.  The  bird  repeats 
twice  without  interruption,.  “  I  love  Theophilus.”  “  Ah 
me  !”  cries  the  lover,  “  1  doubt  no  longer.  But  how  often 
muft  Olympia  have  repeated  thefe  words  fo  dear,  to  have 
taught  tliem  to  her  bird  !  and  Ihe  thought  I  fhould  never 
hear  them  !” — The  reft  is  eafy.  All  difficulties  are  cleared 
up  ;  Olympia  had  loll  her  reputation,  but  neither  her  fideli¬ 
ty  nor  her  innocence.. 

Upon  his  return  to  his  inn,  Theophilus  finds  a  mefTengcr 
from  his  father,  with  a  train  of  attendants  and  a  lettre  dt 
cachet.  He  (lands  upon  his  defence,  but  confents  to  obey 

upon  condition  of  one  more  interview  with  his  Olymp^^* 

He 
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He  finds  her  mourning  over  the  tomb  of  her  aunt,  and  in 
the  church  where  their  hands  were  to  have  been  united. 
There  he  obliges  her  to  a  vow  of  mutual  tideli^,  and  in¬ 
duces  her  by  compaflion  and  terror  to  confent  to  follow  him 
to  Paris.  Upon  his  arrival  he  is  immediately  made  a  prifon- 
cr  in  his  apartment,  and  forbidden  to  fee  his  father,  till  he 
has  ;iven  under  his  hand  a  promife  of  implicit  obedience. 
Olvmpia  is  to  arrive  in  two  days  ;  (he  is  friendlefs,  and  a 
f ranger  ;  the  leivant,  who  had  attended  him,  and  who  was 
to  lr<vc  prepared  the  houfe  of  a  friend  for  her  reception,  is 
arrr'^ed  :  agitated  bv  all  thele  conliderations,  at  the  clofe  of 
thr  iccond  day  Thcophilus  gives  the  promife  that  is  required 
of  iiin*. 

In  the  mean  time  Olvmpia  arrives.  The  friend  of  Theo- 
philus  had  hunted  in  the  morning,  and  was  now  fat  down 
eight  or  ten  young  gentlemen  to  the  pleafures  of  the 
table.  The\  were  already  elevated  with  liquor.  Olympia  is 
introduced  into  the  apartment.  The  feene  that  follows  is  in 
the  true  fpirit  of  mils  Burney,  (whom  our  author  has  imi¬ 
tated  ftill  more  explicitly  in  another  part  of  her  work,) 
and  would  not  be  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  that  ingenious 
writer.  At  length  Theophilus  arrives,  puts  an  end  to  the 
diftrefs  of  Olympia,  and  perfuadcs  her  to  the  expedient  of 
flying  with  him  to  a  foreign  country. 

The  baron,  wdio,  though  mifguided  by  avarice  and  am¬ 
bition,  had  the  tendereft  afFeftion  for  his  fon,  and  had  never 
intended  by  the  harfhnefs  of  his  proceedings  to  do  any  thing 
more  than  terrify  him  into  compliance,  no\V  fets  out  upon  a 
falfe  feent  that  had  been  contrived  by  his  fon,  in  fearch  of 
the  vagabond.  After  a  fruitlefs  purfuit,  he  returns,  and 
marries  mademoifelle  de  Lilbe  himfelf.  Her  charaftcr  is 
extremely  unprincipled  and  unamiable ;  and  the  baron  leads 
with  her  a  iniferable  life  of  five  years,  and  is  then  feparated 
from  her.  Upon  this  event,  partly  to  diflipatc  his  melan¬ 
choly,  and  partly  with  the  hope  of  yet  recovering  his  loft 
fon,  he  has  again  recourfe  to  travel.  In  the  mean  time 
Thcophilus  and  Olympia,  preyed  upon  by  fruitlefs  remorfes, 
^hich  they,  mutually  endeavour  to  conceal  from  each  other, 
arc  not  lefs  unhappy.  A  ftriking  and  pathetic  pifturc  of 
their  fufferings  is  given  in  a  letter  of  Olympia,  addrefled  to 
her  hufband  upon  her  death  bed. 

The  travels  of  the  baron  furnifh  an  opportunity  to  ma- 
dame  Genlis  which  fhe  never  fuffers  to  cfcapc,  of  interefting 
and  pathetic  defeription.  She  particularly  dwells  upon  a 
very  fingular  feene  upon  the  coaft  of  Norway,  to  which  the 
haron  is  driven  by  ftrefs  of  weather.  It  is  the  village  of 
Angc-Sund  , confining  of  about  thirty  houfcs  built  upon  the 
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be  happy  enough  to  refemble  me  in  nothing  but  a  name  !*’ 
The  tone  of  the  baron  in  pronouncing  thele  words  fixed  the 
attention  of  Polydore.  He  regarded  him  for  fomc  time,  and 
then  coming  up  to  him  on  tip  toe,  he  lifted  up  his  little  face 
tokifs  him.  The  baron  embraced  him  with  emotion,  fcated 
him  upon  his  knees,  and  then  looked  at  him  for  fomc  time 
with  extreme  attentioiio  At  length  Polydore  feized  one  ot 
the  hands  of  the  baron,  and  killed  it  with  fervour.  “  What 
then,”  cried  the  baron,  “  you  read  my  heart !”  “  I  love 
vou,*’  replied  Polydore.  “  You  love  mer**  “  Oh,  ex¬ 
tremely  ;  and  you  cannot  guefs  why.  It  is  becaufe  vou  arc 
fo  like  my  father.”  That  father  was  Theophilus.  He  and 
the  baron  rejoined  each  other  ;  they  fpent  the  reft  of  their 
(davs  in  the  rnoft  perfeft  union,  and  were  as  happy  as  the  re- 
coileftion  of  paft  feenes  would  permit  them  to  be, 

The  performance  before  us  is  to  be  conlidercd  as  making 
part  of  a  fyftem  of  education  ;  and.  in  this  relpeft,  we  ac¬ 
knowledge  it  by  no  means  meets  with  our  approbation. 
The  French  are  indeed  a  verv  extraordinary  nation.  A  little 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  the  immortal  Roulleau  produc¬ 
ed  his  Emile.  In  this  work  lie  refuted  the  common-place 
jdeas  of  vulgar  preceptors  j  he  taught  us  not  to  make  puppets 
of  our  children,  but  to  communicate  to  them  realon,  inde¬ 
pendence  and  dignity  ;  he  opened  to  us,  with  irrelillibic 
force  of  evidence,  the  true  principles  and  original  cohllitu- 
tion  of  the  human  mind.  I'hen  it  was  that  Roulleau  w  as 
every  thing.  The  whole  enlightened  part  of  the  moll  en¬ 
lightened  people  under  heaven  became  liis  converts  ;  no  au¬ 
thor  ever  met  with  a  more  entire  and  unmixed  fuccefs  ;  and 
a  blind  adoration  taught  his  followers  to  apply  his  principles 
in  a  wild  and  extravagant  manner,  in  cafes  to  which  he 
never  dreamed  of  applying  them.  Now  comes  madame  Gcn- 
lis ;  and  fcarce  one  maxim  of  RouflTeau  fecaves  quarter  from 
her.  She  prefents  us  a  fyftem  of  education,  in  a  brilliant 
and  attraftive  drefs  indeed,  but  which  is  in  faft  fiinplv  a 
revival  of  the  old,  exploded  ideas  upon  this  fubjeft.  Wc 
arc  once  more  to  make  our  children  puppets ;  to  teach  them 
a  blind  and  implicit  imitation  ;  and  to  inttruft  them  in  ail 
thofe  things  which  they  cannot  underftand.  We  will  trouble 
our  readers  with  a  (ingle  inftance.  The  hero  of  the  Vetlltes 
du  Chateau^  at  nine  years  of  age,  alks  his  mother,  whether 
he  may  read  Homer.  He  immediately  receives  her  permif- 
fion.  It  is  true,”  fays  (he,  “  you  are  not  capable  of  un- 
derftanding  this  author  ;  but  when  we  return  to  the  capital 
you  will  fee  many  piftures,  with  whofe  fubjeefts  you  will 
ptherwife  be  unacquainted.”  Is  it  pollible  to  pu(h  irony 
jtfelf  to  a  greater  extreme  of  ridicule?  And  now  madame 
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Gcnlis  is  univcrfally  received,  and  Roufleau  configned  to 
mere  oblivion.  We  will  venture  to  lay,  this  could  never 
have  happened  in  fo  Ihort  a  time,  and  fo  unqualified  a 
manner,  among  any  people  lefs  volatile  and  inconfequent 
than  the  French.  Is  the  lyftem  of  Roufleau  iinprafticable  ? 
That  of  madamc  Genlis  is  not  lefs  fo  :  but  with  this  differ, 
cnce.  The  difficulty  refpefting  the  plan  of  Roufleau,  is  in 
being  able  to  bring  his  precepts  into  aftion  ;  that  once  fur- 
mounted,  the  connexion  between  his  precepts  and  his  con- 
clufions  is  demonltrativc  and  incontrovertible.  For  the 
maxims  of  madamc  Genlis,  they  are  indeed  prafticable  with 
rcfolution  and  pcrfeverancc  in  all  fituations ;  but  we  arc 
afraid  there  is  almoft  no  coherence  at  all  between  her  max- 
ims  and  the  ‘refult  fhe  would  wifli  to  derive  from  them. 
We  have  formerly  had  occafion  to  obferve,*  that  we  con- 
ceived  the  Emile  to  contain  the  abftract  principles  of  edu¬ 
cation,  the  TO  xaxov  of  the  Platonifts  ;  and  that  in  reforming 
it  to  fuit  different  ranks  and  fituations,  we  muft  be  contented 
to  lit  down  with  conliderablc  inferiority,  hut- we  lhall  alfo 
retain  inellimable  advantages  :  Wc  are  unable  to  make  any 
fuch  remark  in  favour  of  the  VeilUei  du  Chateau,  But  leav¬ 
ing  this  out  of  the  quellion,  let  any  reader  of  penetration, 
fpirit  and  impartiality  compare  the  Csefar  of  madame  Gen¬ 
lis  and  the  Emilius  of  RoufTeau  together  ;  we  arc  miftaken  if 
he  will  not  find  an  inconceivable  difparity  between  them. 
After  all  thefc  deduftions  however  wc  beg  leave  to  fay, 
that  the  performance  before  us  places  the  conamon  mode  of 
education  in  the  very  bell  point  of  view,  and  that  fo  long 
as  wc  arc  determined  to  follow  it,  wc  cannot  have  abetter 
counfellor  than  its  amiable  author. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  the  Veillm 
du  Chateau  ought  to  be  confidered  ;  as  a  produftion  of  ge¬ 
nius,  and  an  objeft  of  polite  criticifm.  And  here  we  con¬ 
ceive  it  to  merit  a  very  diftinguilhed  commendation.  The 
writer  of  the  prefent  article  acknowledges  himfelf  to  have 
been  hitherto  unacquainted  with  tlie  works  of  madame  Gcn¬ 
lis.  A  ftudent,  who  has  no  particular  view  to  the  practice 
of  education,  is  apt  to  conceive  fomething  difgulting  in 
tlic  perufal  of  a  voluminous  performance,  written  a  la  ufa^e 
des  enfans,  .  He  had  met  cafually  with  a  miferable  tranflation 
of  the  countefs’s  firft  work.  Theatre  d' Education^  and  in 
carelefsly  turning  over  one  of  the  volumes,  he  did  not  find 
his  prepofleffion  deftroyed.  He  is  happy,  howxver,  now 
in  acknowledging  it  erroneous.  The  Veillees  du  Chateau  are 
extremely  w^ortby  the  perufal  of  every  man  of  taftc  and 


feeling. 


*  Review  for  May.  Vol.III.  p.  373. 
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feeling.  Their  merit  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  exhi¬ 
biting  in  tlie  moft  beautiful  ftyle,  that  unaffeded  fimplicity 
and  enchanting  naivete^  which  their  profelTcd  purpofe  feemea 
to  demand.  They  are  marked  with  the  fineft  fenlibility  and 
the  truett  pathos.  They  flow,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  cx- 
prelTion,  in  one  continued  ftream  of  inexhauftible  fancy- 
And  they  fo  truly  breathe  the  very  air  of  manly  and  heroic 
virtue,  that  we  recollcft  fcarcely  any  thing  that  can  come  in 
competition  with  them  but  the  admirable  work  of  Fenelon. 
In  favour  of  thefe  excellencies,  we  can  well  overlook  a  few 
marks  of  hafte  and  inaccuracy  ;  and  we  can  confent  that  the 
author  be  neither  a  philofopher  nor  a  perfon  of  fciencc, 
though  (he  pretend  to  be  the  one,  and,  rather  in  an  equivo¬ 
cal  mariner,  'dHclaim  the  other.  What  we  principally  regret 
is,  that  the  fyltem  the  author  has  preferibed  to  herfelf  con¬ 
fines  her  to  write  only  for  children.  She  is  certainly  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  a  regular  romance  of  the  moft  enchanting 
kind,  which,  if  it  had  lefs  charafter  and  lefs  energy  than  the 
Englifh  Cecilia,  might  have  more  elegance,  more  fimplicity 
and  more  pathos. 

Such  is  the  charafter  we  conceive  to  be  due  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  work  of  the  volumes  before  us*.  But  that  is  completed 
in  the  two  firft  volumes,  and  the  third  is  a  kind  of  appendix. 
The  former  is  intended  for  children  of  ten  or  twelve  years, 
the  latter  for  young  people  of  fixteen.  For  this  laft  we  have 
no  fuch  applaufes  in  ftore.  It  confifts  of  three  moral  tales, 
and,  though  the  length  to  which  we  have  already  run,  pre¬ 
vents  us  from  fpeaking  of  them  fo  fully  as  their  fingularity 
might  feem  to  deferve,  we  cannot  difpenfe  ourfelves  from 
(lightly  mentioning  the  fubjefts  of  each. 

The  firft  is  entitled  the  Two  Reputations.  Its  fubjeft  is 
literary,  and  its  defign  is  to  fhew  the  two  different  manners 
in  which  an  author  may  rife  to  confiderable  eclat ;  the  firft 
by  intrigue,  feurrility  and ‘bafenels ;  the  other  by  inde¬ 
pendence,  patience  and  fpirit.  -  One  obvious  fault  in  this 
talc  is  analogous  to  that  which  is  attributed  to  Guicciardini; 
thehiftorian  :  the  author  regards  the  people  againft  whom  (he 
declaims  as  always  ading  upon  fyftem,  and  deduces  all  their 
proceedings  from  a  deep,  uniform  and'myfterious  policy; 
Voltaire  was  a  better  hiftorian  than  Guicciardini,  becaufc, 
from  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  when  two  caufes  pre- 
fented  thcmfelves,  the  one  derived  from  caprice  and  the  little 
incidents  of  private  life,  the  other  politic  and  fyftematical, 
bt  almoft  conftantly  adopted  the  former,  and  rejefted  the 
latter.  Befide  ^this  however  we  have  no  .objection  to  con- 
fefs,  that  the  tale  of  the  Two  Reputations  appears  to  us  a 
veiy  crude,  indigefted  and  dull  performance. 

Daphnis 


Countcfs  dc  Gcnlis's  Rural  Evening  Amufementi. 

•  Daphnis  and  Pandrofa  is  a  mythological  tale  :  its  moral, 
Love  the  fralleft  of  human  paihons.  It  is  Ihort,  but  ele¬ 
gant  and  agreeable. 

The  lad  of  thefc  tales,  the  Palace  of  Truth,  tranfportsus 
into  the  genuine,  as  Alphonfo  and  Dalinda  did  into  a  ficti¬ 
tious  fairy,  land.  This  palace,  conllrufted  by  the  king  of  the 
genii,  has  the  property  of  compelling  every  perfon  that  enten 
it  to  utter  his  real  fentiments,  though  at  the  time  he  imagines 
bimfelf  to  deliver  thofe  fiditious  ones  which  he  intended  to 
be  heard  by  the  perfon  with  whom  he  is  converfing.'  Thii 
ftrudture  is  accompanied  with  an  amulet,  which  is  fucceflivc- 
ly  transferred  to  different  charafters,  and  which  exempts  the 
perfon  poffeffmg  it  from  the  influence  the  [>alace  produces 
upon  every  body  around  him.  The  plan  of  this  tale  was 
conceived  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  the  moll  wanton  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  it  demanded  extreme  ingenuity  to  fupport  it  with 
regularity  and  confillency.  This  however,  upon  the  whole, 
madame  Genlis  has  done  with  fuccefs,  and  her  incidents  are 
'  in  general  happily  imagined.  That  with  which  we  are  the 
leall  pleafed,  is  the  moral  this  tale  is  defigned  to  inculcate, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  precife  fentiments  of  the  perfons 
around  us  would  be  deftrudlive  of  our  peace,  and  that  hu¬ 
man  happinefs  depends  upon  blind  confidence  and  ufeful  de¬ 
ception.  There  is  no  doubt  too  much  foundation  for  this. 
But  at  any  rate  it  is  a  melancholy  and  dilheartening  truth. 
The  fpirit  of  reftlefs  and  unmeaning  curiofity  may  be  as  ef- 
fedlually  fupp refled  at  a  much  cheaper  market.  Is  fobli.TM 
and  heroic  morality  fit  only  for  children,  and  at  fixteen  arc 
we  to  lay  it  alide  as  an  illufion,  which  formerly  indeed  had 
its  ufe?  An  author  with  whom  we  met  the  other  day,  wc 
may  at  leall  conclude  would  have  been  difpleafed  with  theic 
ideas.  “  Is  dilfimulation,**  to  quote  the  paflage  to  which 
we  allude,  “  though  odious  in  itfelf,  fometimes  necelfary? 
“  And  may  we  not  fay  as  much  for  lying,  and  twenty  other 
V  vices  ?  But,  for  one  fituation  in  which  vice  is  beneficial, 
in  how  many  is  it  dellruftive  ?  Inhere  is  nothing  to  he 
‘‘  depended  on  but  the  conflant  praftice  of  virtue.  Befide, 
the  vices  that*  originate  in  our  paflions  are  comparatively 
venial ;  thofe  to  which  we  deliver  ourfelves  voluntarily 
and  bv  fyftem,  prove  too  furelv  a  mifguided  underftand- 
“  ing  and  a  contrafted  heart.”  Unfortunately,  the  author 
of  this  paflage  is  the  countefs  de  Genlis.* 


*  Alkie  et  Theodore^  Tome  premier*  Lettre  IX. 
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Ait.  XII.  j4/t  EJfay  on  the  Water  $  of  Ha^'rogate  and  Thnrp^Arcb 
in  Verkjbire  i  containing  fome  Dircdions  for  their  Lie  in  Dileatcs. 
To  which  arc  pretixed,  Oblervations  on  Mineral  Wearers  in  gene¬ 
ral,  anil  the  Method  of  analyling  them.  By  J.  Walker,  M.  D. 
Fhyfician  to  the  Leeds  Infirmary.  8vo.  3s.  fevved.  Johnfon. 

WE  lately  heard  one  of  the  moft  ingenious  chemifts  of 
the  prefent  age  lamenting,  that  notwithftanding  the 
cafe  and  certainty  to  which  Bergman  had  reduced  the  analyfis 
of  mineral  waters,  the  Englilh  experimenters  ftill  proceeded 
on  in  the  old  uncertain  road,  infomuch,  that  nothing  was 
known  accurately  concerning  our  medicated  fprings.  This 
obfervation  was:fuggefted  by  another  work,  which  we  lhali 
foon  have  occafion  to  conlider,  but  it  is  applicable  in  its  full 
force  to  the  prefent  eiTay.  The  author  feems  totally  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  writings  of  that  late  illuftrious  profeilbr, 
whofe  lofs  philofophy  wdll  long  lament.  For  his  ignorance 
he  has  paid  fufficiently  dear,  as  the  following  lift  of  his  tefts 
for  the  examination  of  mineral  waters  wdll  teftify. 

‘  Befides  a  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  that  is  known  to 
bcproperlv  graduated,  we  Ihould  be  provided  with  ' 

*  I.  A  pint,  or  two,  of  diftilled  water 

2.  An  infulion  of  litmafe  in  diftilled  water  : 

3,  An  infufion,  or  frefti  fyrup,  of  violets  ;t 

4.  A  folution  of  corrofive  fublimate  in  diftilled  water ; 

5.  A  faturated  folution  of  lead  in  the  nitrous  acid  ; 
b.  A  folution  of  faccharum  faturini  in  diftilled  water  ; 

7.  Pure  vitriolic  acid,  diluted  with  diftilled  water; 

8.  A  folution  of  lead,  not  quite  faturated  with  the  lead  ; 

9.  Ley  of  tartar  ; 

10.  A  folution  of  filver  in  the  nitrous  acid,  not  fully 
faturated  ; 

II.  Quicklime,  in  a  vial  clofely  corked  ; 

12,  An  infufion  of  galls  in  diftilled  water  ; 

13.  Cauftic  volatile'  alkali,  or .fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  pre¬ 
pared  with  quicklime.’ 

What  omiflions  !  Do,  pray  good  doftor,  ftudy  Bergman 
for  one  half  year  before  you  allow  your  zeal  for  giving  in¬ 
formation  to  the  world  to  leave  prudence' and  care  of  repu-* 
tation  at  fo  wide  a  diftance.  You  will  then,  perhaps,  no 
longer  confound  gvpfiim  with  ponderous  fpar  and  fluor,  as 
youfeem  to  have  done  at  pages  33  and  34.  You  will  not  then 
(0  lepidum  caput  !J  when  you  have  obferved,  that  magnelia 

may 


*  The  water  fliould,  for  this  purpofe,  be  difiillcd  in  glafs  vcfiels. 
•  t  If  we  employ  fvrup  of  viohfs,  it  ftmiild  he  frefli,  and  truly 
prepared,  as  the  colour  is  fometimes  artificial,  and  will  not  then 
the  intention. 
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may  probably  be  obtained  without  fixed  air  from  Epfom 
by  precipitation  with  cauftic  alkali,  add  with  an  air  of  ex. 
ultation,  ‘  this  experiment  I  have  made^  and  have  found  it  tj 
anfwer  my  expelJations  \  you  will  then  acquire  fome  clear 
notions  concerning  hepatic  air,  and  the  method  of  collefting 
it  arid  afeertaining  its  quantity  You  will  then  avoid  a 
thoufand  errors,  and  fupply  a  thouland  deficiencies ;  and 
above  all,  your  reviewer  will  efcape  the  pain  which  he  no\i 
feels  while  he  is  intiifting  merited  cenfure  upon  your  work, 
and  you  yourlelf  the  mortification  that  will  attend  the  perufal 
of  his  ftrifturcs. 

In  the  medical  obfervations,  w^c  do  not  find  much  to 
blame  or  to  praife. 


Ait.  XIII.  An  EJay  en  Ele^ricity^  in  which  the  Theory  and 
Pra<5lice  of  that  uicfiil  Science  arc  illufirated,  by  a  Variety  of 
Experiments  arranged  in  a  methodical  Manner.  To  which  is 
added,  an  Eflay  on  Magnetifm.  By  George  Adams.  8vo.  ;s. 
boards.  Sold  by  the  Author. 


^r'HE  progrefs  of  knowledge  is  principally  retarded  br 
the  iraperfeftion  of  our  inftruments.  The  makers  of 
inftruments  have  commonly  been  wanting  in  philofophical 
Ikill,  and  the  makers  of  experiments  have  feldom  been  con- 
verfant  enough  in  mechanical  minutiae.  Thus  one  holding 
only  the  means,  and  the  other  chiefly  the  end*  in  view, 
neither  have  enjoyed  the  light’ which  one  fpccies  of  know¬ 
ledge  reflefts  on  another.  It  is  therefore  much  to  be  defired, 
that  our  mechanics  fhould  be  acquainted  with  what  has  al¬ 
ready  been  done  in  experimental  fcience,  and  confequently 
with  what  yet  remains  for  future  invelligation.  We  may 
then  rcafonably  expeft  the  defiderata  to  be  fooner  fupplied 
than  if.they  were  guided  only  by'  unenlightened  imitation. 
Mr.  Adams  has  proved  hmifelf '  in  this  eflay,  to  be  verl'cd 
in  tlicory  as  well  as  praftice.  He  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  care  in  fearching  for  the  moft  recent  fafts,  particularly 
in  foreign  authors.  He  has  contrived  to  infert  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  well-chofen  experiments,  in  a  moderate  compafs; 
they  arc  pcrfpicuoufly  deferibed',  and  very  fatisfaftorily  il* 
luftrated  I:^  fix  large  plates,  containing  more  than  a  hundred 
figures,  fie  was  precluded,  by  the  hze  of  his  book,  from 
expatiating  much  at  large  on  theoretical  points.  Young  ex¬ 
perimenters,  above  all,  will  find  themfelves  deeply  indebted 
to  the  author  for  this  guide“to  ah  eleftrical  and  magnetiral 
apparatus. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

•  *  * 

*  *  •  #.%••••«% 

Art.  14.  Schoolmajirr  s  Complete  Companion^  and 

Scholar’s  Univertal  Guide  to  Arithmetic.  Explaining  the 
Principles  of  the-  Science  clearly  and  comprehehlivciy,  and 
iHuftrarinc:  them  by  a  V^ariety  of.  new  and  pertinent  Examples. 
By  the  Rev.  J,ohn  JM^lham.  .  London.  lanio.  2S^  6d. 

J.  Fielding.  .  ^783..  »  •  -  ••  -  /  • 

The  author  might,  have  prefixed  to  his  work  muhum^in  as 

it  really  contains  more  matter  than  is  often  to.  be  met  with  in  more 
pompous  and  expenlive  publications  of.  the  kind.  ... 

Art.  15.  T^e  Elements  of  Short-handy  {ownAtii.  on  the  Prin- 
cipcs.  df  Nature,  Grarrimar,  and  true  Philofophy,  each  uniting 
in  the  rational,  grammatical,  and  elliptical  Coricradtion  of  the 
.  jEnglifli  Language.  And  exemplified !  by  a  Variety  of  ftriking;^ 
Examples^  A  VVork  every  Way  fuperior  to  any  .Thing  .’of  the 
Kind,  by  which  the  Public  is  delivered  for  ever  from  ail  furthcr 
Impofitions  on  this  Subject.  London.  Printed  for  the  Author  John 
Mitchell.  8vo.  fiitched^  2s.  6d.  No  Boukfellir’s' Name.'*' 1784. 
The  conceit'  and  quackery  difplayed  in  this  title-page,'  did  not 
prejudice  us  in.favour  of  the  author-,  or  his  performance.  .  We  have* 
examined  the  work,  and-  can  find  no  reafon  that  flibuld  lead  us  to 
labferibe  to  Mr.  Mitchell’s  claims'  for  tranfcendant’''fuperiority.^ 
But. if  there  ,  be  nothing  uncommon  in  thefe  elements,  cvety  want 
dtthe  kind  is  amply  fupplied  by  thcfingnlarity  of  the  preface/  In 
it  wc  are  informed,  that  *  he  who  is-  ortftA  in  J)is  arty  has. 

Tbjs  puts  us  in  mind  of-  a*  brother  pedant/  wfioris  intfottoced' 
in  a  kind  of  a.  mafque'  at  the  end’of  Si r ’Philip  Sydney *3 v^f’cadfa/ 
with  Stentorian  voiceybnorotis,  Arongly /treprtares*  the’  follinv-’ 
bg  line,  “  A'unk  .in^  the  ybunding  yurge^of  tho  yCindiferous^Aas.’^ 
luf,  to  goon,  the  author  next. brings  ds  acquainted  with  the  fdWotv- 
ngorcif// truth,.  ‘  That  wboever  is  nm  a.grarTOTiar^a^;illir.*n«^t^h6i 
Tacknqwledge  of.  his  vernacular'.tongue.’  He  tiffteniards*^ tells  usV - 
‘  many thou fands,  ignorant  ©f  t lie  common  Cbnfi'ru(5H(>n  ;e€- 
-eif.own  language, .arc;;  throughr ’tbc'  of  *«. -fbmeigi  aird‘* 
%-r-Kne^hg  providence, .  advanced  toVJbffices'.'of  rtie*'  hijHeft;  tiiiftf 
^  eminence.’  How  happy  the  introdudion  of'  ^cver-ufictr4^*’ 
n)ridcncc*.in  riiis  fentence  !  The  ndx.t  piecet>r\:>rtu:uPar*t!nf6rtia- 
rja’We  receive  is,;that  **  many  thotilands  would  hafve  becn'firtfco-^ 
dy^emincot,  beneficial  to  theic-fdeuds  and  relations, 
war  and  a  blefling  to  their,  country,  who  now.'tciit^-^  inifer^btc  . 
^^'*^hccaufc  they  have  not  been  taught  *.  'legible  V 

but  have  been  ‘  habituated  to  a  dead  handf  (we  are  not^jfc-/ 
minted  with  this  hand)  in  writing,  owing  to  an  immcthodical  and 
*^»onal  way  of  holding  the  pen,  having  had  a  novice  for  a  fchool- 
puer.’  When  he  comes  to  fpeak  of  the  fufferings  of  the  fair  fex 
tfo.  Rev.  Vol.  IV.  P  fr,» 
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from  thcfe  novices,  he  jjrows  ouitc  outrageous.  ‘  Howmanvof 
the  fair  fex,*  fays  he,  ‘  have  i  yrr»*and  i/rw/r,  whofe  fprightliiiffj, 
graceful  aHl*vity^  and  exfrejfons^  &c.  have  afforded  me  liy 

mod  ample  and  pleafing  pro^  of  genius^  eUdHty^  &c.  who 

^eing  placed  under  the  tuition  of  thcfe  Afollyons^  have  been,**  hil 
in  totally  ruined  in  their  education.  Mercy  on  us  !  Mr.  M, 

Why  in  fuch  a  paRion  ?  Why  call  names  ?  Has  one  of  thef? 
n&vices^  thcfe  A  folly  om^  robbedi  you  ofyour  yonr  favourir? 

fcholar  ?  Be  calm, .  liden  to  good  advice,  go  to  the  Hay-marli« 
theatre  next  time  the  AgreuiU  ^urfri%e  is  acted,  you  will  there  ime? 
with  a  relation  named  ftudy  the  char adcc.w;tti  attention,  anii, 

if  you  can,  make  proper  reflexions. 

Art.  16..  The  Calendar  of  Nature  v  defigned  for  the  Inftruc- 
tion  and  Entertainment  of  young  Perfons.  .  Warrington,  printed 
for  Jr  Johnfon,  X*oDdon.*  .i2mo.  ditched,  is.  1784. 

'Phis  is  the  predilection. of  Mr.  Aikiii,  already  well  known  inth; 
literary'  world,,  and  is  dedicate  in  an  aficftiouatc  leta*r  to  his  laic: 
Mrs.  fearbauld.  The  nature  of  the  work  yyill  be  bed  conceived 
from  the  author’s  own  account  of  it  in  the  dedication. 

‘  The  idea  of  fuch  a  calendar  as  I  have  here  dr;iwn  up,  hasa!- 
Ways  been  a  favoiuntc.one  with  me;  and  though,  had  it  btenu* 
figncd  for  a  different  clafs  of  readers,,  a  larger  conipafs  might  have  , 
been  t;ikcn,  and  a  more  learned  and  elevated  charadter  of  writing 
have  been  aimed  at,  yet  it  mud  dill  have  remained  eflcntially  ih; 
fame;  and  its  merits  mud- dill  have  bcent  merely  that  of  couipih- 
lion.  % ; 

*  'The  plan  itfelf  is  a  borrowed  one  ;  .and  you  mud  certmnly  rr- 
collect ‘its  model  m  one  of  your  own  little  books,  where,  in  a  very 
entertaining  manner,  you  give  a  brief  defeription  of  the  feTcral 
months,  forihed  of  Ibrac  or  the  ihod  drlking  circumdanccs  attend¬ 
ing  each. .  What  you  have  done  for  a  child  three  or  four  years  old, 

1  have  attempted  for  young,  people  from  ten  to  fourteen.  I  have 
collcdlcd  inorc.circumltanccs,  .entered  into  fbmc  details  of  natural 
hidory,  opened  fume  general  views  of  that  grand  fydem,  the  ceemej 
nattere  I  and  have  variegated  the  narration  with..niimerau 
poetical  quotations,  in  order  to  Infpire  a  tadc  for  the  mod  ddighuui 
.produid  of  art,  as  W'cll  as  for  the  principal  beauties  of  nature. 

‘  Conceiving,  that,  at  the  age  for  which  this  work,  is  calculated, 

*  it  is  adviiable  to  iiKulcate  an  acquaintance  with  words  of  cverv.rxii 
and  denofniDation,  I  have  not  dudied  to  bring  down  the  language  to 
that  common  and  lamiliar  ftandard  to  which,  the  readers  may  be 
fuppoied  already  accudomed.  1  have  rather  aimed,  at  incre.il:o^ 
their  dock  of  words,  as  well  as  of  ideas ;  fo  far  at  lead  as  could  be 
.done  without  embarroiling  them  with  a  number  of  technical  aod 
iydemactc  tenns.^  ...  •  ^  ^ 

To  give  our  readers  foroe  idea  of  the  manner  In  which  this 
is  carried  into  execution,  we  prefent  them  with  the  account  of 
cember ;  not  becaufe  we  think  it  merits,  a  preference,  but  beciji^ 
it  is  (hort,  and  forms  a  whole,  whicb  fuits  oiu*  inclination  to  oWp 
the  public,  without  exceeding  the  limits  the  iiaivirc  of  our  workp? 
.rtribes*  •  * 
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•  D  E  C  C  M  B  E  R. 

*'  ScCy  winter  coniety  to  rule  the  varied  year. 
Sullen  and  fad,  with  all  his  riling  train  ; 
Vapours,  and  clouds,  and  ftoi  ms. 


.  ‘  The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  face  of  nature  during 
this  month,  are  little  tnore  than  fo  mgny  advances  in  the  progrel's 
wwanls  univerfal  gloom  and  defolatiotl. 

‘  No  mark  of  vegetable  life  is  Teen, 

No  bird  to  bird  repeats  his  cuneftl  call. 

Save  the  dark  leaves  of  Ibmc  rude  evergreen, 

Save  the  lone  red-breaft  on  the  raois-grown  wall*  ’ 

Scott. 

*  The  day  now  rapidly  dccreafes  \  the  weather  becomes  foul  and 
coU  ;  and  as  Shakespeare  exprcllb  it, 

*  The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December^ 

‘  Id  this  climate,  howc^-er,  no  great  and  continued  feverity  of 
(old  uiually  takes  place  before  the  clofe  of  the  month. 

'  ‘  Several  of  the  wild  quadrupeds  now  take  to  their  winter  con¬ 
cealments,-  which  they  cither  Icldom  or  never  quit  during  the  win- 
ttr/  Of  thefe^  fomc  arc  in  an  abfblutely  torpid  or  fleeping  llate, 
faking  no  food  for  a  conUderable  lime  ;  Others  arc  only^drowly  and 
inactive,  and  continue  to  feed  on  provifions  which  they  have  Hoard¬ 
ed  up.  In  our  mild  climate  few  become  entirely  torpid.  Bata  do  fo, 
and  retire  early' to  caves  and  holes>  where  they  remain  the  whole 
winter,  fufpended  by  the  hind-feet,  and  clofely  wrapped  up  in  the 
rocmlTrancs  of  the  fore-fcct.  As  their  food  is  chiefly  infects,  they 
can  lay  up  no  iforc  for  the  winter,  and  therefore  mu  ft  be  ftarved, 
did  not  nature' thus  render  food  unnecefl'ary  for  them.  Dormice, 
allb,  lie  torpid  the  greateft  part  of  the  w'inter,  though  they  lay  up 
Iforcsof  proviliun.  A  warm  day  fometimes  revives  them^  when 
they  eat  a  little,  but  foon  rclapfe  into  their  former  condition.. 

*  Squirrels,  and  various  kinds-  of  field  mice,  provide  magazines 
of  food  againft  winter,-  but  are  not  known  to  become  torpid*  The 
badger,  the  hedgehog,  and  the  mole,  keep  dole  in  their  winter- 
quarters  in  the  northern  regions^  and  llcep  away  great  part  of  the 
kafon. 

*  llic  only  vcgetablcf  which  now  ftoiirlfb,  arc  the  numerous 
tribes  of  moifes,  and  the  iicfjens  or  liverw'orts*  'The  molfcs  put 
fonh  their  fingular  and  minute  parts  of  frudification  during  the 
winter  months  ;  and  otter  a  moft  curiotis  fpedacle  to  the  botanift, 
atathne  when  all  the  reft  of  nature  is  dead  to  him:  Lichens  cover 
the  ditch  banks,  and  other  negleded  fpots^  with  a  - leather*  like  .  lub« 
itnce,  which  in  fomc  countries  ferves  as  food  twth.  to  men  and  cattle* 
The  rein-deer  lichen  is  the  greateft  trcaiurc  of  the  poor  Laplanders, 
who  depend  upon  it  for  the  fupport  of  their  only  fpedcs  of  domAlic 
ftttlc,  during  their  tedious  winters* 

‘  On  the  twenty -firft  of  December  hap))ens'the  •Odlnttr^folfllce^  or 
Iwteft  day ; '  w'hcn  the  fun  is  fomethidg  lefs  than  eight  hours  alwve 

horizon  even  in  the  fouchern  parts  of  the  illand*  $oon  afier 
tins  froft  and  fnow  generally  begin  tu  iet  in^-idi:  the  reft  of'  the 
winter* 
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‘  The  fanicr.has  littk  to  ^  owt  of  doorrja  the  courfc  of  ih’i 
month.  His  chief  ,aucotion  is  bellowed  Qti  the  feeding  and  niana'»:. 
incnt  of  his  cnttlc,  and  various  matters  of  houfhold'ceconotny. 

‘  The  fctlival  of  Chriflmas  occurs  very  ieafonably*  to  chear  this 


comfortlcfs  period  of  the  year:*  *  . Great 'prejxiratioiis  arc  made  for  it 
mtlir 'country,^  and  plenty  of  ruftic  dainties,  are  provided  for  its  ce- 


Ichration  according  to  the  rites  "of  aiiticiit  hofpitality.  I'hus  tbt 
old  vear  iVals  away  fearcefy  marked,  and  nnlamchted  ;  and  a  nc.v 


one  begins  with  lengthening  days  and  brighter  iki^^  infpiring  tViih 
hopes  and  plealing. expectations.  ••  ^  I 

Myllerious  round  I  What  fklll,' what  fiifcc  divine. 

Deep  fck,  .ill  thefe  appear  !  ,a  limple  train, 

Veffo  delightful  mix’d,  with  luch  kind  art,  ' 

^uch  beauty^and.heoihcence  coiitbinM*;  ' 
t>hade,  unjicrcciv’d,.  fo  foftening  into  Oiade  ; 

*  And  all  (c)  forfning  an  harmonious  yHiole  ; 

That,  as  t*hfy  iKil  fiKccccdi  they  ravifli  flill. 

*  /  '*  * '•  '  *■  ^  "  “.Thomson,.’ 

T-Wq 'cannot  fihifh  this'afKcle  without  tellifying  our  approbation  of 
fbi^iiltli  .work,,  and  at  .the\ftme;timc?.exprelling  a  w  ifh  that  the  au- 
tb'fjf^;  would' extend  his  plan  in' cditionV  that  he  would 
coHcR*  a* ^greater  vanety’  of  circumllajKes,  and  enter  into  a  mure 
cppioiis  aWd  minUte  detail.'  .  * 

Art.’ll  7:  'A7jid'/Vflr/oH  j^Giz/erw^r.P^rr  andhh  Council^  againfl 
‘  rhe  *  Compbaints  of'  certain  Peflons,  whq  /ought  to  engrols 
•.2  7'5,doo  Acres  of  Land  in'  Nova  ^otia,  at  the  Expence  of 

•  O'overnrncnt,  and  to  the  great  Prejiidice.  of  the  Province  ai4 
,  Txiiyaiills  in  .  general.  Founded  On  various  authentic  Letters 
/and  Papers,  herein  infcitcd^  By  a  Gen^man  of  Halifax.  Lon? 

don.  Stockdale,  Piccadilly,  is^  '  1734* 

It  appears  from  the  letters  mentioned,  that  fifty-five  perfons,  who 
termed  rhemfclvcs  loyalills,  had  applied  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton  fora 
recommendation  to  governpr  Parr,  ,  to  grant  them  fcycrally  five  thou- 
farid'acres  of  land  in  ahy  placc  thcy  Ihould  beft  like.  In  the  mean 
time,  other  loyalifts  ' had  got  intelligence  of  this  combination,  and 
prefented  a  niemorial  to  Sir  Guy,  fetting  forth  their  own  lolfes,  and 
intreating  him  to  acquaint  the  governor  that  it  would  be  injurious 
atid  impolitic  to  cede  loch  unlimited  tefritorits  to  men  who  had,  fomc 
•  ofthem,  fallly  filled  thcmfelves  fuft'erersand  loyalifis.  Sir  Guy  lent 
this  memorial  to*  the  governor,  who,  iiificad  of  afligning  them 
tbOufand;  chofe  to  grant  them' one  thoufand  only.*  The  coalition 
bchig^difap|)diritcd,  made  complaints  againft  the  governor  and  his. 
roll nert;  which  the  letters  and  papers  inferred  in  this  publication 
fiitxY  ^  to  be  unmerited  and  jimpardonablc;’  The  governor’s  condud 
appears  honoiri^thlK  and  difintcreficd  in  a  ycr\^  high  degree. 

Art;  \%,  A  Letter  fxom  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir ’Henry.  Clinton^  K.B. 
to  tfir  rf  Accirvnt^^  relative  to  fomc  Obfervatlous  in 

theVr  Seventh  . Report,  which  may  be  judged  to  imply.  Cenlurc  on 
the  ratf  Comin^nders.  In  Chjef  of  his  Majfiey-.’s/Aimy,  in  North.. 
'America,  is*  -Lomlon.  Dcbfett,'  Piccadill?.  1784.  .  j 

In  an  advertifemcni  prefixed  to  thii  letter,  wc  are  informed  that 
Sir  Henry  Ciintou  applied  to  the  Commillioncrs  appointed  to  cx* 
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amine *the  public  accoiints/'a'nd  cTcffred  hc^rriiii^Tw  nave  the  fame  6p- 
jKirtiiniry  that  they  had  g^iven  to  Sir  VVilliant  ll^we^.-and  others,  ot 
cxplamiug  the  management  of  the  extraordinary  .cxj)«nccs  of  the 
amiv,  late  upder  his  conjma.ud  in. America.;,  '  '•  *  *  *' 

'J  hev  anfvvered,  that  it  wa^  not  in  their  power  now  to  adntit  as 
evidence  certain  .papcrs.and  reports  alluded. to  in  the  letter  to  them. 
They  acknowledged,  -at  the  fame  time^'*  that  thclc  papers.' had  net 
K’en  laid  l>efore  them. ;  and  added,  that  they  could  mot  yevife  or 
aneiui  their  feventh  report,  without' ah  order  from  tHe  legillature. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  therefore,  beys  leave  .to  lay -before  the  public 
a  copv  of  his  letter  to  the  commilfioners,  as  the  only  rnieanf  no.v  lett 
him  of  removing 'any.  impfellions  the  report  may  have  made  iinfa- 
vourabie  to  his  character,  -  for  cajrc  and^  attention  in  the  ex^j^nditaic 
of  the  piibllc  money.  .  '  •  ‘  % 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  ‘faysi  that  there  are  fomc  obfervatio^ns  in  the 
ifeveiuh  rejjorr,  which  the  world  mult  conceirc  to  imply  cefil'ure  on 
the  comnvandcr  in  chief.  But  he  is  perfuaded,  that  had-  the  com- 
mi’lioneis  read  all  the  papers  which,  he  had  tranfmjtted  from  time  to 
timp  tO'the.trcafury,  and  particularly  the  report  of  a  board  of  gen^- 
n!  othcers.and  magiftraics,  who  ‘were  ,cniployed  by  his  cider  in»ihjP 
inveltiyntion  ot  the  public’ accounts  for  fevcral  months,  they  would 
not  probably  havj?  introduced  into  it  as  a  charge,  ^  thatthK)Ugh  ths; 
numljer  of  the. forces  decrealed  every  year  from  1778,  the  itiue.-for 
the  extraordinary  fervices  of  the  army  ihereafed.**  The  repo^'t 
mentioned  is  the  fubltancc  of  this  letter,  which  he  fubniils  to  the 
confideration  of  the  public.  He  likewile  adverts  to  lord  Cornw’allis's 
order  of  the  23d  of  December,  1780,  as  far  as  regards  the  coiif- 
railFary  general,  for  which  his  lordfliip  has  been  fo  much  appla-uded, 
and*airerts,  thiat  he  himfelf  had  illlied  the  fame  orders  eighteen 
months  before.  He  concludes  in  the  following  manner,  *  'When 
I*am  admitted,  to  an  examination,  I  (liall  take  the  liberty  of  (lacing 
fails,  which  I  fear  may  appear  contradictory  to  lome  -contained  in 
your  report:  but'theydliall  be  fubmhtcd  with  all  deference  to  your 
acknowledged  abilities.*  ’  •  * 

POE  T  R  \\  ..  . 

Art.  19.  The  French  Metropolis.  A  Poem.  In  thrce*Books. 

IS.  6d.  Cadell.  1784.. 

This  imitation  of  Gay’s  Trivia  has  no  (Iriking  merit  to  recom¬ 
mend  It.  I'here  is  good  fenfe,  however,  in  the  dife(^ions  it  contains, 
which  may  be  of  ufetomahy  a  callow  traveller.  Theauthor  feeras  to 
treat  the  French  nation  with  rather  loo  much  (cverity  when  (though 
he  allows  a  tew  exceptions)  he  exclaims, 

*  Unhappy  land  !  w  here  truth’s  kick’d  out  of  doors, 

Whe  re  all  the  men  are  rogues,  the  women  whr — s.’ 

It  would  not  be  prudent  after  this,  and  other  lines  of  a  fimilar 
Itlnd,  for  this  violent  faci rill  to  .viiit.  Paris  as  the  author  of  the 
‘  French  Metropolis.’  -  '  . 

The  bard  exercifes  his  poetical  invention  in  giving,  us  the  origin 
of  ihe  par afol,  Parifole,  he  informs  us,-  was  foon  to  be  .united  to 
•^r  lover  Junio,  but  while  (he  (iilight*  ^  the  yerdurc  of  the  ncigh- 
j  bouriug  plains,’  the  isaddrefled  by  A^llo,  that  general  lover  ;  who, 
I  P  3.  ,  provoked 
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provoked  it  being  rejcfied  by  the  tair,  I'corchcs  her  with  bii  bei!r,s 
in  fuch  a  mann(r»  that  *  To  white  fuccecds  a  duiki(h 

brown.*  lo  thefe  diftreffing  circumftancesy  the  lofver  prays  hcanilv 
yo  Venus,, 

,  w  ^  when,  (wondrous!)  from  on  high 

A  filkcn  toy  drops  fluttering  through  the  iky  i 
Circles  in  air,  maintains  its  trembling  w'ay, 

T'ill,  fall*n  to  grovmd,  at  Junio’s  icet  it  lay. 

Th’  enraptur’d  boy  the  bright  machine  furvey*d  s  * 

Infpir’d,  he  raiPd  it  o*cr  the  virgin’s  head^  .  I 

And  hid  her  beauties  with  an  artful  (hade. 

Ko  more  the  folar  heat  imbrowns  her  face, 

3ut  the  returning  rofe  and  lily  grace. 

The  faithful  pair  unite  in  tendereli  bands  : , 

Cupip  their  hearts,  and  Htm$.n  join’s  their  hands. 

Such  was  the  pow’r,  th’  ingenious  tov  produc’d  ; 

Th  us,  Par  AsoL  from  Parisole  deduc’d.’ 

The  thought  is  fufliciently  happy,  but  the  (lory  poirefTes  not 
that  light  and  airy  manner  which  the  fubjedt  required,  and  which 
'genius  would  have  given, 

There  is  a  w  ant  of  terfenefs  and  corre^ion  .  through  the  whole 
pcrformaiu^e,  and  the  car  ts  pftei^  ofl'end^d  by  fuch  lines  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing, 

‘  My  friend,  at  laft,  provok’d,  the  almanack  took.* 

‘  The  devil’s  in’t  but  you’ve good  if  not  cwV.* 

Which  might  have  pafled  in  the  days  of  Donne,  but  which  will 
certainly  not  be  reliftied  at  prefen r. 

Art.  20.  He  Bleffingi'  of  Peaciy  and  the  Guilt  of  If 'or, 
A  Lyric  Poem.  By  the  Rev.  William  Hum.  as.  Johnfon.  17S;. 
From  the  follcw  ing  extract  our  readers  will  -  perceive,  that  Mr. 
Hum  poflcUcs  fome  talents  for  this  fpecics  of  poetry, 

*  Slaughter,  infernal  fiend,  of  mein 
Terrific,  fmear’d  with  human  gore, 

*  Ccafc  to  pollute  the  peaceful  feene, 

Andblafl  its  opening  blooms  no  more  : 

Hence,  w'ith  all  thy  horrid  train  . 

Of  ghafily  fpe^res,  quit  the  plain! 

Revenge,  difdainful  of  controul, 

Fierce  fire  of  rape  and  murder  foul. 

Stern  cruelty  with  afpcCf  wild,  ‘  - 
Hcll-doom’d  ambition’s  law lefs  child, 

Whofe  ftecly  heart  no  tears  can  move, 

Not.c’en  the  tears  of  fufl'ering  love. 

And  meagre  rapine  witli  his  band 
Of  myrmidons,  whofe  harpy  hand 
Deflroys,  or  turns  to  difmal  wafle 
The  pride  of  nature,  and  of  tafic.  • 
pale  anguifh  propt  on  arm  of  clay 
Sighinc^  the  (low-pac’d  hours  aw'avt 
And  blcKxilers  fear  of  fallow  hue, 

Whofe  roifcrofcopic  eye  can  view 
Ten  thoufaud  foes  that  thwart  his  fchemes, 
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PhaBtoins  of  death,  and  terror’s  bubble  dreams. .  *  s 

Thou  pliylcfs  and  favage  breail,  *  •  .  . 

That  canll  from  other’s  ills  be  blcft  ; 

Eye  untaught -to  weep  the  wrong. 

Of  a  brother,  or  a  foe ;  _  . .  ? 

Heart  too  hard  to  melt,  and  tongue  .  • 

Slow  to  plead  the  caufe  of  woe  ; 

O  quit,  for  ever  quit  thefe  halcyon  plains, 

‘  Where  love’s  abode  is  fixed,  where  fmiling  concord  reigns. 
What  Teems  to  be  wanting  in  this  performance,  is  taile  and  judg¬ 
ment,  to  give  a  due  proportion  and  connexion  to  the  parts,  and  to 
form  a  whole.  ,The  poem  might  perhaps  have  more  properly 
Tnilhed  with  the  conclulipn  of  (lanza  the  fixth, 

‘  And  fwell  the  rocky  breaft.with  .milk  of  human  love.’ 

The  nine  following  pages  contain  it.  js  true  an  animated  difplay  of 
the  truths^and  advantages  of  the  Cbrifiian  religion  :  but  this  does 
not  clfcntially  belong  to  the  fubjeft ;  or,  (liould  we  be  difpofed  to 
^nt  that  it  does,  furely  its  difproportioned  length  defiroys  the  fyra- 
roetry  of  the  whole,  In  this  part  of  the  poem,  too  many  paflages 
of  feripture  are  verfified  ;  which,  in  our  opinion,  takes  from  their 
funplicity  and  effedl,  and  confequcntly  adds  nothing  to  the  beauty 
ef  the  work  they  are  meant  , to  adorn.  This  fin(5lure  applies.only  to 
thofc  patfages  where  poetical  ornament  is  attempted  ;  this  is  by  no 
means  the  cafe  throughout,  for  in  other^parts  Mr.  H.  has  made  the 
words  of  facred  writ  to  rfymf  with  what  went  before,  but  has  forgot 
t\\itriyme  and  poetry  arc  not  the  fame  things,  The  following  lines 
may  ferve  as  an  infiancc. 

‘  And  know  that  he  all-wife  and  good 
Ahhors  the JJjedding  of  matins  blood* 

•V  He  only  (hall  avenge  your  w'rongs. 

To  <whom  'alone  vengeance  be  long  i* 

Rut  as,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  merit  in  the  performajjee,  we 
(hall  dwell  no  longer  on  particular  faults.  .  ' 

Art.  21.  Elegiac  Sonnets^  and  other  EJptys,  .By  Charlotte 
Smith,  of  Bignor-Park  in  Suflex.  4to.  2s.  Dodlley..  London. 
784.  •  '  ^  . 

Nothing  will  be  added  to  the  poetical  (lock  by  the  publication 
of  thefe  poems.  The  fame  fentiments  and  imager)^  occur  which 
have  been  already  a  thoufand  times  repeated  ;  they  appear  too  with¬ 
out  the  lead  novelty  of  arrangement.  A  pleafing  melancholy, 
however,  runs  through  thefe.  little  poems,  which,  in  fpitc  of  the 
nii'diocriiv  that  pervades  them,  will  touch  the  heart  of  fenfibility. 
Hcourfelves,  though  unaccutlomed  to  the  **  melting.  mood|”  have 
felt  the  foft  contagion  ;  have  wandered  through  the  woods  with  the 
moaning  Charlotte,  have  lificned  to  her  nightingale,  moralifcd  on 
the  faded  rofe  and  cloling  year,  hare  wept  for  Wertcr,  have  iighed 
^ith  Petrarch,  and  endeavoured  to  recall  ‘  the  fond  rifions  of  our 
fitly  day.*  ^fides  the  (liort  poems,  wiiich  are  'all  plaintive,  and 
m  the  fame  in^fure,  we  are  prefented  with  *  The  Orjgin  of  Flat- 
t^'i*  in  couplets,  which  difptays  fomc  fancy,  but  it  wants  fufticU 


fat  corrcittncfs  to  meet  the  approbation  of  lalle. 
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Art.  22.  Ode  to  the  Humane  Society,  London,  printed  for 
the  Benefit  of  the  Society ;  and  fold  by  C.  Dilly  m  the  Poultr;-. 
4to.  IS.  6d.  j784.^ 

The  author,  Edward  Burnaby  Greene  may  peradventure  under- 
Hand  what  he  himlclf  hath  written;  we  fairly  own,  that  he  .uai 
far  beyond  our  fphere  of ‘intelledf.  We  will  not, 'therefore,  preten(j 
to  criticife  what  we  do. not  underftand.  Though'  he  appearb  ro  jj 
guilty  of  the  higb  crime 'and  misdemeanor  of  incomvrchrnphj 
yet,  to  fliew'  our  candid  and  merciful  dirpofition,  we  (hall  coiiLlu^e 
our  animadverlions  w'ith  the.  auihor^s  owm  motto,  Lateat  fcinf'lUla 
for  fan, ,  .  .  .  *  ‘ 

Art.  23.  ^ be  Death  of.  Sir  Barnard  Turner^  Knt,  An  Elp- 
.giac/raJc;,  w'ith  .biographical  Anecdotes,  is.  Printed  for  th? 
Author,  by‘Fi ys  and  'Couchman.  ^ 

Neither  the  Hiberno-gaelic  howl,  nor  Scoto-gaelic  cronoch,  can 
pretend  to  vie  In  dilfonance  and  'ftupidity  w’ith  this  elegiac  talc. 
Hear  this  bard  of  Moorfields  recount  the  melancholy  accident  he 
means  to  lament.  ^  ' .  •  . 

I'hree  days  ago,  wdth  fpirits  blithe  and  gay, 

“  Riding  W’here  Kingsland  forms  the  ncighb* 

.  His  rellive  mare  ran  fuddenly  away,  ‘ 

“  And  like  the  liyid  lightning  fw’iitly  flew', 

.  Againft  a  chariot’s  pole  flie  madly  ran, 

,  V  That  broke  his  leg — and  enter’d  deep  his  thigh, 

“  From  thence,  a  dreadful  hemorjhage  began 
In  torrents  on  the  dufty  road  to  fly.* 

A'Uttle  farther  on  he  tells  us,  that  death  laid  violent  hands  upon 
Sir^Barnard,  and  fliook  his  manly  frame  he  moreover  inform* 
us  of  what  is  ftill  more  wonderful  and  new',  viz.  that  ‘  no  human 
ftrength  or  prow'efs’  can  ftand  the  attacks  of  death.' 

**  So  Turner  fell!  ah  death,  thy  hcaviell  hand 
“  On  himw'as  laid,  and  fliook  his  manly  frame  ; 

’Gainft  thy  attacks  no  human  ftrength  could  fland, 

Altho’  for  prowefs  ranking  high  in  fame.*  * 

Wc  have  our  fufpicions  that  this  laft  thoughtHs  flolen  from  a  well- 
known  Scdttifli  epitaph,  .  • 

,  •  Here  lies - :: - (mith. 

Whom  death  dang  down  for  a’  his  pith  :* 

•  He  was  the  llarkcllf  man  in  Aberlady, 

.  :  r  The  lord  prepare  and  make  us  ready  !”  - 

What  t'plty  it  is,  .that  if  fliould  be  in  the  power  of  rhymes  of  this 
kind  to  give  almofl  a  ridiculous  turn  to  events  which  naturally  call 
up  tjic  be  ft  and  tendered  feelings  of  the  heart ! 

Art‘24.  Fanity'oft  Fame,  ^  A  Poem:  illuftrated  by  fomc 
Cbaradfers  of  the  prefent  age.  Written  in  Imitation  of  Popes 
Pidaclic  Eflays.-  Addrefled  to  Sir  Carnaby  Haggerfton,  Bart. 
Loodoh.  ' ‘Printed  for  J.  Murray,.  R.  Faulder,  and  J.  Walter. 
4to.V.  26:6d.i  '  1 784. 


•  < 


*  Whom. death  bverthrew  in  ipitc  of  .all  hii ilreqgth. 
f  Strongei^ 
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As  a  fpccirncn  pf  the  .  *  Yanity  of  Fame,*  we.fball  prcfcnt  -the 
itader  with  the  followmg  extract. 

‘  Prefumpfuous  man;  why  then  attempt  a  toy 
Which  each  one  covets,  aiui  which  none 
A  fomething!  wiiich  is  ever  in, our  view, 

Yet  ever  flies  as  giddymen  purfue : 

»  * ;  An  empty  bubble  which  a  breatli  devours, 

•r  '  A\Tiich  Inll  is  promiling,  yet  never  ours. 

In  ev'ry  uge  fome  follies  we  enjoy,  , 

.  ‘  The  cKiki  his  rattle, 'and  his  game  die  boy': 

The  man  with  buoks  or  pleafures  muft'agrcc,  •  -  .  • 

*  •  •  And  tott’ring  arc  is  mimic  of  the  three.’*  “  / 

Yet  love  of  fame  the  various  feene  inTpires^ 

-  The  old  man- and  the  young 

•  Afk  yonder  niufing  melancholy  fage,  '  ' 

•  That  fetks  the  lonely  walk  and  (buns  the  age* 

•  Why  tromthe  buftle  of  the  word  he-fltes, 

•  And  fecms'to  value  what  the  reft  defpife  ?  *  -  ‘ 

.  Why,  cynic-like,  within  himfelf  confin’d. 

He  lives  a  niggard  of  his  cultur’d  mind  ? 

Is  it  becaufe  he  knows,  what  few  men  know, 

'  That  all  is  trifling  vanity  . below  ?  ' 

Ab  no!  his  foul  the  general  paffion  feels. 

And  warmly  covets  what  his  heart  conceMs.  ' 

•Hccp.in  philofophy  the  fage  who  dives,  *  . 

•  Whofc  bread  enlargcs  as  hi6  fanoy  thrives : 

•  •  For  whom  glad  fcience  opens  all’to  light, 

.Does  virtue  only  tmd  does  fame  fcxeite  ?’ 

Thefe  verfes,  though  in  fome  places  incorreifl,  arc  a  tolerable 
imitation  of  Pope’s  mode  of  verfilTcation.  As  the  author*  fpe;ak8  of 
his  *  youthful  mufe,’  as  well  as  from’ other  internal  proofs,  we  fup* 
pofe  him  to  ben?  young  man,  and  therefore  have  hopes  that  in  his 
future  pcrforitrances  .we  fliall  flnd  lefs  of  that  common-place  which 
tires  us-in  tbbf  that  he  will  acquire  more  terfenefs  and  clearnefe  of 
arrangement,  and  thatrwe  fliall  nor  fee'his  page  eked  out  with  fo 
irtany  linqs  almoft  unaltered  from,  his  favourite  Pope.  *  ’  ' 

Art.  25.'^  Odt  to  Robert  Brooke^  Efq.  occafioned  by  the  Death 
of  Hyder  Ally.  By  Eylcs  Irwin,  Efq.  410.  is.6d."  Dodfley* 
London.'  1784.  ‘  "  '  •  •  ‘ 

•That  we  may  be  as,  comprehenfive  as  polffible  in  our  account  of 
this  performance,  -we  Will 'fay  fomething  of  each  of  the  perfons 
mentioned  in  the' title.  '  The"  poet,’ if  we  underlland  him,  is.  now 
rcfidcnt  in  India,  :is  a  friend  to'Mr.  Fox’s  India  Bill,  and  at  the  time 
he  wrote  enterrained  no  doubt  of  its  paftihginto  a  law.  The  monarch 
of  Myfore,  whofe  death  is  the  fubje^t  of  this  ode,  is  rcprefcnteli 
in  very  unfavourable  colours  ';  an'd  the  author  acquaints  us  ivith 
1  circumftance,  which,  it  feems,  he  unwillingly  credits ;  that,  in 
the  laft  illnefs  of  Hyder,  the  liver  of  an  infant  ivas  daily  applied 
Warm  to  the  tyrant’s  back,  as  a  remedy  for  his  dlftemper.  For  the 
gentleman  to  whom  this  poem  is  addrefled,  the  author  has  thus  in- 
geiuoufty  abridged  his  hiftory  to  our  balids : 
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•  Mulwaggle  faw  his  bold  eflay»  • 

But  Kilbegs  now  her  Brooke  infolds/ 

POLITICAL. 

Art.  26.  A  Litter  to  the  InJepenJent  EU^ors  of  Jl^ftminfler^ 

in  the  Incereil  of  Lord  Hood  and  Sir  Cecil  Wray.  Stockduk, 

Piccadilly-.  1784. 

The  principal  objedl  of  this  letter,  which  is  written  by  Sir  Cecil 
himfelf,  is  to  obviate  feme  obje£lIoni,  w’hich  his  adverfarics,  on  the 
comroence4nent  .of  the  eleflion,  took  occaiion  to  ufe  as  a  handle 
again  A  him'.  'Fhey  arc  the  following  : 

1  •  That  he  had  propofed  to  pull  down  Chelfea  Hofpital,  thereby 
turning  ^rift  and  uarving  thole  poor  objc<^s  of  national  gratitude, 
the  penfioners. 

a.  lliat  he  had  propofed  a  tax  on  maid-fervants,  to  the  ruin  of 
thoufands,  and  the  promotion  of  wickednefs  and  debauchery. 

3.  That  his  Ini^ratitude  to  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  introduced  him  into 
the  city  of  WcAminAer  by  hi&  foie  intcreft,  put  him  in  the  rank  of 
the  betrayer  of  his  faviour. 

Thefc  objedions  he  combats  with  all  his  abilities,  and  leaves  t 
favourable  impreffion  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions.  The  firli,  he 
proves  would  nave  been  a  falutary  meafure  to  the  penfioners,  and  i 
confiderable  favinc:  to  the  date.  The  fccond,  he  declares,  was  fug- 
gelled  by  his  conllituents ;  and  he  only  read  it  as  fuch  in  the  bouie 
of  commons.  The  third,  is  difproved  by  fome  original  letters  from 
Mr.  Fox  himfelf;  who,  upon  that  occafion,  only  wrote  to  him 
what  the  ele^ors  dictated.  Upon  the  whole,  this  letter  contains 
nothing  new  ol*  important.  The  cle^ors  have  heard  thefc  argu¬ 
ments  difculled  a  thoufand  times  over. 

Att.  27.  Ohfervations  on  thc'fJational  Debt^  with  .Ways  and 


Property  for  that  rurpofe.  With  a  Deferiptidn  of  fuch  Taxes, 
and  an  Eftimate  of  their  annual  Amount.  ^  George  King,  of 
Northampton.  Printed  for  Tr  Dicey  and  Co.  Northainpeoa. 
‘is.  1784. 

Many  writers  of  confcquencc  and  reputatipn,  (ays  Mr.  King, 
have  been  long  declaiming  that'wc  arc  ruined,  and  that  the  nation 
IS  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Tlicy  would  have  deferved  more 
of  their  epuntr}’,  had  they  pointed  out  a  feheme  by  which  the  evils 
they  fpcak  of  may  be  prevented.  The  author  enumerates  a  variety 
of  taxes,  which,  he  thinks  would  be ‘highly  produ£livc.  Thefc  arc 
meant  to  affect  every  fpecics  or  kind  of  property,  which  brings  in 
an  annual  or  other  income.  Such  property  may  be  comprifeJ  under 
four  heads,  of  clafles. 

I  ft.  That  which  is  lent  out  on  private  fccureties,  for  which  an 
annual  or  other  ufage  or  intercft  is  paid  by  the.  borrower  to  the 
Under. 

ad  1\’.‘ That  which  is  vefted  in  public  inftitutions,  cftabliftied  by 
aft  of  parliament  or  royal  charter  ;  the  income  pf  which  arifes  by 
‘  a  dividend  of  the  profits,  or  a  fixed  rate  of  intcreft. 

3uly.  Landed  property, 

4tM}*. 
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4thly*  Property  vcfted  in.  the  public  fanda,  for  which  the  owner 
leceives  a  rate  of  intered,  or  an  adequate  annuity*  * 

The  total  clear  amount  of  all  thefe  taxes,  after  paying  all  ex- 
pences,  Mr  King  computes  to  be  i,ioo,oboh  ^ 

This  revenue,  at  4  r/vi/,  compound  intereft,  will  amount  in 
taenty-five  years  to  45,810,4981.  / 

This  fain  (hould  be  appropriated  every  year  to  the  purchafing 
.dock  at  the  market  prices ;  whicb  ifock  fo  to  be  purchalcd,  (hould 
be  vefied  in  the  names  of  the  commithoners  for  the  ufe  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  author  adds,  *  If  we  ciVimate  the  ^  per  cent,  ftock  worth 
•jy  there  may  be  bought  in,  in  ten  years,  dock  to  the  amount  of 
i7,6o8,955li  in  twenty-five  years  61,080,664!.  And  at  the  end  of 
(helail  mentiqned' period,  the  annual  revenue  from  the  taxes  i  have 
propofed,  and  the  compound  intered  accumulated  from  them,  will 
bt  nearly  three  millions  ;  which,'  if  continued  to  be  applied  as.-bcforc, 
aill,  in  lefs  than  fixty.  years,  pny  off  the  whole  debt.* 

Such  is  the  calculation  of  Mr.  King,  and  if  his  pofitions  be  true 
and  well  founded,  we  have  no  doubt  but  every  individual  would 
wifli  to  fee  his  plan  adopted. 

Art.  28.  yi  Reply. to  Mr,  Burke  s  Speech  of  the  iji  cf  December^ 
1783,  on  Mr.  Fox’s  India  Bill.  By  Major  John  Scott.  8vo. 

.  16.  6d. .  Debrett.  1784. 

This  indefatigable  writer,  who  has  already  addrcfTed  Mr.  Burke 
upon  his  Jpccch  as  detailed  in  the  newfpapers,  now  comes  forward 
again  to  animadvert  upon  that  .fpecch,  as  given  to  the  public  from 
authority. -.We  have  employed  fomt  pains  in  comparing  the  original 
lad  the  reply  ;  and  w'e  mud  icontcfs,  that  the  latter  appears  to  us 
very  iroperfedf.  Mr.  Scott  will  not-  confider  us  as' detra^Iing  from 
him  by  this  obfervation,  fince  he  himfclf  has  .acknowledged  as  much. 
.*  I  hope  andtrud,*  fays  he,  (and  here  again  I  ufe  your  own  words) 
.yon,  and  thc  public  will  give  me  credit,  when  I  faithfully  afibre  you 
that,  in  this  teply  I  have  not  refuted  one  fourth  of  whkt  ‘I  am  able 
to  refute.*  The'performance  indeed  bears  every  mark  of'difpatch. 
.The  author  .goe?  backward  aiid  forward,  in  a  very  irregular  manner, 
through  the  fpeech,  fea's  f  frequently^  to  give  us  no  little  pains  to 
trace  him.  He  appears  indeed  to  havcgor^e  over  the  compolitiQn  he 
meant  to  examine  in  a  hafty  manner,  .writing  down  his  obfervations 
18  they  occurred,,  and  then  to  have  taken  up  the  work  again,  to 
collcfl  fuch  additions  as  were  nccqflary. 

\Vc  pretend  not. to  follow  the  controvcrfiallds  through  all  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of, Indian  tranfa^tions  ;  but  thus  much  we  mud  obferve  ; 
that  if  Mr,  Scott  has' not  fucceeded  in  fixing  any  falflioods  upon  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  Burke,  he  has  at  lead  pointed  out  an  evident  bias 
JO  his  reprefenutions,  that  mud  certainly  blemilh  the  character  of 
the  IcglfiatOr.  The  major, however'is  engaged  in  a  very  unequal 
rtintelT,  fince,  though  he  writes  in  a  (hrewd  and  lively  manner,  he 
n  unable  to  prefent  us  with  ar.y  thing  that  can  weigh  againd  the  fub- 
•Ic  rcafonings,  and  the  animiircd  deferiptions  of  the  orator.  •  . 

Mr.  Scott  however  feems  not  to  be  perfectly  fcnfible  of  this.  There 
»  fomcihing  furcly  contemptible  enough  in  his  obferving  ;  ‘  I  fin- 
ttrcly  believe  the  public  to  be  mod  heartily  tired  of  us  both.  Per- 
i  neither  your  fpecch,  nor  my  anfwcr  to  it,  may  be  read  by 
I  twenty 
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members  of  either  hovife^of  parliament/  *•  This  may  betme 
of  the  major,  but  can  certainly  never  be  applied  to  the  glowinjj 
s' and  feeling  pages  of  Mr.  Burke,  Indeed  he  feeni?,  pro. 
bably  without  intending*  it,  to  retrad  'Kis  error,  where'  he  talks  rf 
alterations  to  be  made  in  the  future*  editions  of  this  'admirable 
compofition.  '  ^ 

•  The  letter  before  us  has  one  little  piece  of  wit,  of  which  the  author 

frems  ^particularly  fond,  but  which  we  cannot  bring  ourfelves  to  ad¬ 
mire;  No  lefs  than  five  times  in  the  courfe'of  the  pamphl^,  we  ar? 
entertained' with  the  conceit,"  bf  Mf.‘Dodfley  having  borrowed  ihf 
name  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  order  to  clnfu late  a  grofs,' fufreptitious  and 
infanfious  libel,  •  "  *'  ^  • 

•  Mr.' Scott  obferves  by  the  way  upon  the  aflertions  of  Mr.  Fox  as 

totally  unfounded.  One  inllance  that  he  hai»  fcle(^ed  is  perhaps  a  lit- 
clc  imf^rtunate.  We 'have  advices  from  Madras*  of  the  btn  of 

September.  Lord  Macartney  is  not  fufpended,  nor  is  he  in  any 
danger  of  (haring  the'fat^  of'lord  Pigbt/*  .Biit  w'e  douht  not  that 
the  major  will  favoUt  ub  with'further'rlucidations  upon  this  fubjef^t; 
and  probably  place  itin'a  very  different  light  froVn  that  in  which  it 
driginally  appeared  in  the  new'fj^apers.  ’  This' article* vias  written 
fome  time  a«o,  and  miflaid.  ‘  '  A. 

Art.  29. Entire  Nezv  fVork’.  Fox^s  Afartyrs-:  or  a  New 

Book  of  the'Stifterings  of  the  Faithful.”  8vo.  is.^  Whit-aker. 

Some  political  wag  has,  under  this  well  known  title,  recorded 
the  difappointmcnf,-of 'thofe  called  c^aiition-mcmhrrs  the^  liift  gen^ 
ral  election.  *  He  has  likewife  endeavoured  to  delineate  the  characters^ 
mnd  to  mark  th^  political  conduct  of  the  f utter eV si  'But  as  the  pencil 
15  <*Vidently  guided  by*  no -friendly  hand,  there  fftay  perhaps  be  too 
much* of  car*Katureln  the  pcVformabce. 

-Our  readers  may  judge  of 'ivhat  they  arc  to  expect  of  thc  'publica- 
tion  by  the  pcrufal  of  the  followitig  charafter.” 

-  *  W  *  L  L  *  *  M  S  T  R  ^  *  N.^ 

We  have*  vdry  few  **  data*'  to  proceed -upon  in  forming  our 
judgment  of  this  gentleman's  ‘  abilities,  a‘s  hc'has  only  favouted  ui 
with  one  fj^cech  in  p-  l-* — t  ;  yer  he  has  fo  rivitted  our  :idhiin- 
tioii,  by  the  deep  'erudition  and  conititutibnal  knowledge  which 
be  difplayed  in  that  one  oration,  *  when  he  informed  us,  “  that  AI- 
nianacks  ufually  lalted  for  a  Uhole  year,"  that  “tve  muft  ever  regret 
the  lofs  of  his  fervices-  In  aggravation  of  the  bitter  circumliancri 
of  his  cafe,  we  have  feen  him  dbofncd'c^c/ti/^'to  priift  and  illue 
iametitaiie  }xh\ch  breaks  the  charm  of  his  political  confen*»encf, 
and  falhfies  the  afluranccs,  of ’which  he  now'  fo  deeply^conlpluM 
of  his  leader  in'politics,  *  that  tHc  miniffry  dared  not  to‘dlffolve  the 

P— ■*  . .  ' 

^  P— //  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  my  end  ; 

'ButF — x  alTurcd  me  I  Qiould  never  die.' 

So  -much  for  Mr.  Str— n's  opinion  of .  the' confidence  due  tdtht 
political  affurances  of  *Mr.  FOX/ 
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>fOVEME'!ffTS  O?'  THE  'EMPEROR 


WHEN  vvc  calt  our  eyes  over  iiurope,  in  that  floatingf,  loofc^ 
and  ditngaged  (late  of  mind,  which  allows  to^  every, object 
Its  jull  magnuude  and' imprellioifi,  we  find  our  attention  chiefly,  at- 
tn61cd  by 'the  movements  of  the  emperor ;  a  prince  w  ho  is  hot  afraid 
oFaar,  out  whdfe’ choice^"  is,  the  purfuits'of  humane  philpfpphy^ 
Never  did  any  rhonarch  enter*  on  a  nobler  career,  or  puii'ue  his  ^nd| 
with  greater  >virddm,"as  well  as  perfeverance.  ’  To  a^randlzq  hi$ 
Hottfr/  add  immortalize  his  own  name  by  ihereafing  the  wealth,  and 
eilafgiag  the  .views  *'of  his  iuW^s, .  is  the*  grand  objed  to  vyhich 
he  has  u  n't  form  ly  bcnrall^his  efforts  from  the  moment  when  he  firft 
affumed  the  reinrof  government.  Tl'c  ene'inies  he  had  to  combat^ 
m  this*  great  uiiderta^ihg, ‘were,  'the  fuperflifion  and  flotli.of  his 
and  the  jealoufics  of  neighbouring  princes.  In  this  c«n- 
flJahe  bas  rnartutded  an  happy  union  6f  prudence  and  couVaore, 
fle  began  with  fuppreflinr  one  conyedt,  providing  at  the  fame  timet 
(or the  dil^lfeffed  cqnTtflting’alfq their  monaftic  haKtSf, 

bV offering  tKeiiS  in  afylurri  Th  other  religious "houfes.,'  Ehcoh raged 
by  the  fuccels  of  a  ungle  experiment,  he  proceeded  by  a  gradually 
accelerated  prog refildif  to  rciurri'e’  'ri^h  poflTeirions  which  the  mir- 
taken piefy  of  *his  anceflors  had  befloweJ"*  for  the  fupport  pf  indd^ 
Icaw  and  error.*  The  w.ealth  he  derived  from  fuch  refumpriohs," 
kept  bn  footman  afmy  fufficieht*/tV'Q/cra\ve  tH^  whic\ 

mig&t  have' atifen  in  coufcqucnce  of* dcClefialticaL  innovation.  .  ‘ 

.^Tbc’cngaging  affability  of  Kis  .deportment,  the  flatfefing  yifits  he 
madeVo.  allthe  dlffc'fcnt  parts  of  his. dominions,  co-operated  with*  his 
Hiilitary  preparations  towir^  tlie  fame* “end.*  A' prince  fo  Fonnki-' 
able,  ana  yet  fo  amiable,  might'  dare,'  in  the  .end  of  the  eighteenth 
centurv;  to  violate  the  prejudices  of  cloiffered  monks,  r  and  the* 
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and  an;  and  Aill  dlilinguilhed  by  the  wealth  and  wife  ceconomv  of 
its  inhabitants.* 

It  is  a  fingular  fpc^fbicle  in  the  hirtory  of  Europe,  to  behold  a  corj. 
fcdcracy  of  hfliermco  and. mtrchaiits  blocking  up  the  ports  of  a 
monarch  the  firft  in  dignity,  as  well  as  in  extent  of  territory.  In  Eu¬ 
rope.  But  ,thc  treaty  of.  Munfter,  which  derived  its  energy  uni 
efle^  from'  tht  jealouhes  which  prevailed  of  the  houfc  of  Auilrin^ 
has  loft  that  energy  and  eftc^  when  thofe  jealoulies  no  longer  exil}. 
And  although  IVuflia  and  France  arc  naturally  interclfed  fmrn 
vicinity  of  (ituation,  to  check  any  immoderate  ambition  in  the 
ruipcror,  yet,  in  the  prefent  conjundurc  of  affairs  and  circum- 
ffauces,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will  enter  into  a  war  fo  deter¬ 
mine  whether  they  (ball  fell  or  purchafe  goods  at  Amftcrdam  or  at 
Antwerp. ' 

Had  the  war  been  prolonged  between  Amenca,  France,  and  Hol¬ 
land  the  one  part ;  and  Great  Britain  on  the  other,  the  emperor 
would  f\ot  have  urged  his  claims  w’ith  fuch  advantage  as  he  does  io 
the  prefent  inomeiK*  The  herd  of  politicians  Wondered  at  the  in- 
Jkftivity  of  this  prince,  and  accufed  him  of  timidity  or  folly.  Now 
is  the  time,  faid'they,  to  open' the  Schelde,  when  the  Dutch  cm- 
harratfed  ^with  England,  are  incapable  of  iTiakintg  any  cffc^ud 
fcfiftancc.  But  it  ought  to  be  cohfidcred,  that  at  that  period  the 
Dutch  were  under  the  protection ’of  powerful  allies,  and  their owa 
naval  force  was  in  exertion.  And  as  it  is  eaiier  to  give  a  body  thtt 
is  in  motion  any  direction,'  than  one  that  is  at  reft ;  fait  is  certain, 
that  the  Dutch  with  their  allifeSf  when  they  had  arrtis  In  their  hands, 
and  their  fpirits  were- excited  by  continual  aCtion,  would  have  more 
readily  'oppofed  the  pretenfions  of  the  craperof,  than  they  will  in 
their  prefent  relaxed  ftate,*  which  fo  naturally  pants  after  fcpofe  and 
rcfrefliment.  While  other  jKiwers  were  up  in  aritis,  the  emperor  ftcadi- 
ly  continued  to  make  greater  and  greater  military  preparariotis.  While 
they  refign  thcmfclves  to  reft,  he  embraces  a  fit  occafion  of  a^Ion. 
On  this  head  we  may  further  obferve,  that  the  delays  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  gradlfally  diminiflicd  the  terror  of  a  iuoft  vigilant  and  formidable 
Belabour.  Every  year,  by  adding  to  the  infirmities,  leifi'cns  the  fear 
of  the  king  of  Pruftia.  However  great  his  army  and  firm  his  tonf, 
it  is  not  probable  that  at  fo  late  a  period  of  life,  he  will,  forthc  fake  of 
guarding  againft  the  future  and  contingent  aggrandizement  of  Aullna. 
rifquc  his  military  glory  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  It  is,  on  the  whole, 
w’hen  wc  confidcr  the  advanced  age  of  the  Pruffian  monarch,  and 
pacific  fyftcm  of  France,  rcafonablc  to  conclude,  that  the  Scheldt 
will  be  opened,  and  that  Antwerp,  in  the  courfc  of  years,  will  be 
reftored  to  its  antieni  fplendor.  The  counfels  of  princes  may  fru^ 
rratc  th^  advantages  of  local  fituation,  for  a  time,  but  the  preroga* 
lives  of  nature  prevail  at  laft !  ' 

*  But,  wbat  is  a  furcr  ground  of  prediction  than  thefc  fpeculationf.l 
is  the  general  opinion  among  all  ranks  of  men  tlrat  the  emperor 


*  On  the  fliutting  up  of  the  Schelde,  the  great  _ 

Autwerp  lodged  their  money  in  the  bank  of  Amfterdami  and  it  h- 
diefeended  uudiniinifheJ  to  thvr  pofterity, 
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the  court  of  France  will  not,  at  the  prefent  junftiirc  go  to  wir  on 
secountof  the  Dutch.  It  is  univcrfally  unJerftood,  that  the  courts 
of  Vienna  and  Vcrlaillcs  underlland  one  another.'  And,  in  all’po- 
iitical  matters,  the  common  opinions  and  anticipations  of  mankind 
ire  in  general  found  to  be  right. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  TURKEY. 

It  will  doubllefs  appear  whlmfical  to  rank  under  the  fame  head 
Great  Britain  and  Turkey.  They,  nevcrthclcls,  bear  a  ftriking  rc-^ 
(emblancc  to  each  other  in  their  mod  prominent  features,  at  the  pre¬ 
fent  niomcjit.  Both  have  recently  fuffered  great  humiliation,  and 
both  are  endeavourii^,  but  in  different  ways,  to  retrieve  their  lofs, 
and  to  maintain,  or  rather  recover  their  rank  among  the  nations. 
Great  Britain,  labours  to  improve  her  revenue  by  simulating. 
induSry, -the  great  parent  of  wealth;  Turkey,  whofe  power 
l^ld  grandeur  were  founded  on  arms,  attempts  to .  recover  irs  im¬ 
portance  by  military  preparations.  Great  Britain  iiinplifys  the  col- 
If^on  of  faxes,  .and  looks  with  hope  to  the  crown  and  waftc  lands, 
and  the  fiflicrics  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland.  The .  Pone  reforms  ita 
army  and  marine,  and  fends  artillery  and  warlike  (lores  to  the  Baltic. 
But  nations  that  have  known  defeat  and  difgracc  never  rebound  to 
the  height  from  whence  they  fall.  They,  do  not  even  remain  ; 
llationary.  The  continue  to  fall,  untir  they  find  xhtxv  quietus  in 
ibcirown  infignificance,  or  in  the  jealoufies  of  neighbouring  (latet 
and  princes.  Of  this  truth  a  thoufand  illuftrations  might  be  given 
from  antient  and  from  modern  hillory.  We  lliall  confine  ourfclves 
ty  onc,  but  it  is  a  very  fplendid  and  llriking  one.  .The.repulfc  of 
;  Xerxes  from  Greece,  was  a  prelude  to  the  rapid  decline,  and  the 
j  cooqueft  by  Alexander  the  Great,  of  the  Perhan  empire.  ^ 

i  /;  •  ^  ’  .  '  •  • 

IRELAND. 

I  ^ 

I  As  barbarians  are  governed  more  by  paflion  than  by  principle, 
their  councils  arc  (ludluating  and  unilcady.  The  quick  tranfitiqns 
■  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lately  difeovered  iflands,  in  the  South  Sea, 
‘from  one  tone  and  temper  of  mind  to  ahotlier,  is  one  of  the  moff 
difHnguifiiing  circumllances  in  their  charader.  It  is  not  injurious 
to  the  nobility  and  .  gentry  of  Ireland,  of  whom  (b  many  have  dif- 
I  "guifhcd  thcmfclves  by  arms,  and  late  by  arts  and  fcience,  to  affirm 
the  gp-cat  body  of  the  Irifb  people  arc  yet  in  a  (late  of  barbarlfm. 
Arcofdingly  vve  arc  informed  that  in  Dublin  it  has  lately  been  the 
lone  to  profefs  great  cordiality  towards  England.  The  firmnefs  of 
•He  duke  of  Rutland  merits  the  higheft  applaufe.  Barbarians, 
yuh  arms  in  their  hands,  are  never  governed  by  mejfages  of  love, 
A  few  infiances  of  well-timed  Icvcrity  would  rcftorc  the  Irilh  mob 
their  fober  fenfes. 

j  SCOTLAND. 

11  The  poor  highlanders  of  Scotland  arc  rejoicing  at  the  rcftoratlow 
f  their  chiefs  to  their  eftates,  as  dogs  w’ag  their  tails,  and  (hew  other 
Itnptoms  of  joy,  on  the  return  home  of  their  mailers. 
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xr  R  R"  A  t  L  o  oM^ 


'  In  the  courfe  of<,thi8:  month  Lint  ARor  rode  In  fohllme  triumph 
over  the  incredulity  and  doubts  of  the  .populace,  amd  to  the  diiap- 
pointment  perhaps  of 'the  Royal  Society  of  .London.  The  glory  of 
philofophy  having  afliimcd  a  vifible  form,  was  deeply  iippreiTed  on 
the -brealt  .of  cveVy’ fpe^atoir.  *Anrd  on  thi»  dccafion  we  all.fcluhc 
cpnneiflioa' betweq^n  icjence  and.  hurruiniiy.  For  wh^  the. balloon 
rpfeaslf 'in  dHiance  of  the'powCT  of  gravitation,  there  was  not  one 
tCho  beheld  it’s  afeent 'that  did  not  fed  his  mind  fereiic,  or  that 
would  iwt  ^avt  wnfhcd  rather  to  conquer  nature  by  philofophy,  than 
to  fubdbe  natiom  by  the  havoc  of  war.  As  the  difeovery  of  things 
n^eflarily  precedes  that  of  thc.ufcs  to  which*  they  may  be  applied, 
fo  the  air  balloon  will  be  reforted  to  in  procefs  of  tijne,  for  various 
purpofes  of  bufinefs,  health,  and  plcafure.  .  Several  ingenious  hints 
to  this  end,  have  been  given  in  the  I^ndon  npwfpapers.  ‘  We  have 
uot  howeirer  niht  with  any  mfinuation  .  that  the  aeroilatic  machine 
may-be'CmploVed  in  medicine  ^  .buf^  when  we  reflet  on  the  empire  of 
opinion  and  philofophy, that  the  variations  in  thefe, materially  in- 
fluencethc  'fyftems  of  both  phyficians  and  theologians,  .we.nwy  ven¬ 
ture  to  foTetell,  that  in  the  courfe  pf  years,  it  wilt.Was  common 
f#r  phyfiqaus  to  prcfcribc.an  afeyntj^  an  air  baUooDj.as  4  now 
t^preferibe  a  change  of  iuri  or  the  cold  bath.  ' 
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